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ABSTRACT 

This manuii, which is part of a series of training 
and information materials for managers and trainers of health staff 
in developing countries, is designed to assist individuals 
responsible for designing national health learning materials. The 
introduction explains the manual's purpose, organization, and use and 
discusses the importance of instructional design. Each of the 
manual's 12 chapters presents one design strategy and includes a 
learning objective, health-related examples taken from various 
sources to illustrate different ways of using the design strategy 
being discussed, summary boxes highlighting the chapter's main 
points, and practice activitiei*. The individual chapters are 
organized into five sections as follows: learning (how people learn); 
focusing the learner's attention (learning objectives, advance 
organizers, margin call-outs, and visual signals); organizing the 
learning (verbal signals, summaries, and examples); integrating the 
learning (practice activities, feedback, and inserted questions); and 
putting it all together (using design strategies). A glossary and 
brief list of suggested readings are included. (MN) 
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To ensure relevance and appropriateness, teaching and learning materials for 
health personnel must be designed to meet the needs of the specific target group 
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Letter to the Reader 



One of the main problenis in training health care staff in developing . 
countries is the real shortage or sometimes even total absence of 
suitable educational materials. The Health Learning Materials (HLM) 
Programme at WHO headquarters in Geneva was set up to solve the 
problem. Staff of the Programme are working closely with managers 
of national HIM projects and health trainers to address this shortcoming. 

Most training texts typically available have been designed and 
developed in Europe or the United States. These texts commonly 
refer to health conditions, systems and equipment which are not a 
part of the developing country context. Aside from being culturally 
irrelevant, the language used in many of these texts is at a level 
which is too difficult and technical to be really useful. They are not 
specifically designed for local health care needs and do not take into 
account the health conditions and practice of the developing country. 
Therefore, to ensure relevance, health care educators must adapt, 
modify, and/ or develop new educational materials. 

However, in addressing this problem, few national HLM managers 
or health care trainers have had formal training in how to develop 
instructional materials that will meet their local needs. How does 
one design effective educational materials? This manual begins to 
answer this question by focussing attention on strategies for designing 
educational materials. It outlines basic educational design strategies, 
gives health related examples and provides the opportunity to 
practise such skiUs. This manual is part of a series of guidelines on 
the design and development of educational materials issued by the 
HLM Programme in Geneva. 

We suggest you begin by first turning to the next page and reading 
the first section entitled, "What is the Manual All About?" This will 
explain to you what you can expect from the manual and will help 
you to use it better. 

Worid Health Organization M. A. C. DowHng 

Development of Human Resources for Health Roberta Ritson 

Health Learning Materials Programme 
July, 1991 
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To design more effective instructional materials, look at what needs to be taught 
and then consider the characteristics of the learners, the setting they will learn 
in, and so on 
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Introduction 

What is the Manual All About? 



This manual is about instructional design strategies that can make 
your educational materials more effective. It is assumed that you are 
in a position of training health care workers. Educational materials 
may be scarce and/or culturally irrelevant; therefore, you must 
adapt or modify existing materials or design and develop new 
materials. Vou may be a manager in a national ministry of health, 
trainer of health personnel, or an editor of training and information 
materials. Though an expert in some area of health care, this will be 
your first formal introduction to basic instructional design strategies. 
Aiso, the focus is more on v/ritten text since often media aids, like 
overhead projector transparencies, slides, and video are more expensive 
and may be unavailable to you. 

It is assumed that you have already determined that: 

1) there is a need for instructional design in which area you 
may lack knowledge and skills, and 

2) such instructional design will help to upgrade the quality 
and "usability" of educational materials produced. 



You wiU have looked at the instructional problem and considered 
such things as the qualities of the learners, the setting they will learn 
in, and what they need to know and do. In essence, you have 
already determined "what" to design. Now you must consider 
"how to" design it. The manual focusses on how to design 
better educational materials. 



We begin by first explaining what the manual is all about. This is to 
help you become dear about its purpose, oi^anization, and importance 
to you. This will aUow you to use the manual better and determine 
its appropriateness for others. 



AMumptlont th« 
manual makes 
about you 
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Introduction 



What is the purpose of the manual? 



How to design bttter The general aim of the manual is to help you improve your effec- 
educational materials yveness in designing educational materials for the health sector. 

Design is made up of two parts: 

Dxvbat to design, and 
2) how to design it. 

Think and design The manual focusses on the second part, how to design educational 
with a purpose j^^^tej^j^ig jj. addresses basic design strategies that can promote 

successful and enjoyable learning experiences. You may find that 
some of these strategies seem to make just good common sense 
and, maybe, you will realize you are already using some of them. 
If so, you will come to imderstand the reason or purpose for using 
such strategies. It will get you to begin thinking more purposefully 
about how it is you design educational materials. This will assist 
you in designing successful materials that achieve what it is you 
intend people to know and do — design with a purpose. 



The key Is In how and A basic manual such as this does not pretend to have all the answers 
where you use strategies . ^ rr» ^, 

''to your questions. The area of leammg and mstnictional design is 

vast. Also, the key lies not so much in the strategies themselves, 

but in how and where you use them. There are many ways to 

approach a design. Therefore, we do not suppose that you use all 

of the strategies discussed here in all of your materials. Remember, 

every piece of instruction be different depending on the subject 

area and types of learners you are working with. 



Look to yourself for some Wlien reading the manual, keep in mind that answers do not always 
of the answers 

come from books. Books can be a valuable asset, but remember you 
too are a valuable asset. You have been and continue to be a learner. 
So we encourage you to look to yourself for some of these answers. As 
you read through the manual, continuou£ly ask yourself such ques- 
tions as, "How do I read?", "What kinds of learning experiences are 
most enjoyable to me?" and "What things help me learn the most?" By 
reflecting on your own learning experiences you may be able to add to 
your understanding of how to design effective educational materials. 
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Introduction 



Why is instructional design important? 

You've decided to tf-ach health care professionals something. Perhaps Knowledge servos 

you are training community health care workers in proper aseptic " PU'Pose 

techniques or introductory clinical skills. There are specific areas of 

knowledge and skills that you intend learners to know and do. The 

knowledge that you are trying to pass on to them is not just information, 

it has to be useful to them in some way. In other words, the knowledge 

has a purpose. For instance, you know all the names and directions of 

the roads in a village. But why do you know them? You know them 

so that you can move around the village without getting lost or wasting 

a lot of time getting somewhere. Knowledge serves a purpose. 



Whatever the instruction, you have already determined that there is 
a need for such instruction and what that instruction should be. In 
short, you are desi;gnlng and developing educational materials with 
a specific purpose m mind. Your design serves a purpose. 

However, instruction is successful if it attains what it set out to 
achieve and the target group enjoys the learning experience. If you 
design a seminar that does not help anyone, yet it was enjoyable, 
then the instruction has not been effective. If you design a course 
that conveys all the information that is needed but is laborious and 
unmotivating for participants, then, again your instruction has not 
been effective. Consider for a moment a course that you have taken 
which has been less than effective — you learned little or it was not 
enjoyable. What made it this way? What could have made it better? 

A basic understanding of instructional design strategies may help 
you develop better educational materials. Better materials are those 
that design knowledge with a specific purpose in mind and can 
reach their goals. This manual discusses some basic instructional 
design strategies that may assist you in thinking about how to orga- 
nize and sequence your materials more effectively. Making your 
materials more effective helps to: 

1) make your job easier 

2) make it clc ( to learners what and how to learn 

3) improve the opportunity for learners to understand 
and remember what needs to be learned. 



Design serv*! 
a purpoM 



Design knowledge 
with a purpose 
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Introduction 



How is the manual organized? 



Tlte manual is written in easy^ non-technical language. It is intended 
to be user friendly. For easy use, it is not accompanied by supporting 
instructional aids like cassettes or slides. Therefore^ through the 
reading, examples and practice activities you will be able to teach 
yourself and others about instructional design strategies. 



Framework lor the manual Based on what experts tell us about how people learn, the manual 

centres on answering three primary design questions: 

1) How can I focus the learners' attention? 

2) How can I organize the instruction to promote learning? 

3) How can I facilitate integration to promote learning? 
These three questions form the backbone of the manual. To answer 
these design questions, the manual is divided into five main parts. 
Each part is further divided into chapters. 



Pari 1 : Part One explaii\s the three primary stag ^ of learning. It connects 
Learning stages of learning to tlie different aspects of instructional design. 



Part 2: Part Two reviews four strategies that may be useful in focusing the 
LearneSlntlSi; attention of learners: 

1) learning objectives 

2) advance organizers 

3) margin call-outS/ and 

4) visual signals. 

Each strategy is discussed in terms of importance, guidelines for 
writing them, and activities that allow you to practise. 



Part 3: In this next part, Part Three, strategies that may be useful in 
OrjanlS tS Lea^^^ organizing the learning are discussed. These strategies include: 

1) verbal signals 

2) summaries, and 

3) examples. 



Introduction 



As in Part Two, each strategy is discussed in terms of importance. 
Guidelines for writing strategies and activiHes that allow you to 
practice them are also included. 



Part Four reviews the use of: 

1) practice activities 

2) feedlwck, and 

3) inserted questions to help learners to 
integrate wliat they are learning. 

Integration of information is critical if learning is to be useful 
Will your readers remember at a later date something they learned 
today? The more involvement with the infonr^ation, the stronger in 
memory it becomes. 

Part Five summarizes all the strategies discussed in Parts Two, 
Three, and Four. The strategies are organized into what to use at the 
beginning, middle and end of your instruction. A glossary and 
reading source list are included in the last few pages of le manual. 



Part 4: 
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Uamlng 
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Introduction 



How do you use this manual? 



Suggestions There are several ways to consider using the manual First, you 
could be reading it for your ovsm personal use — as self-learning. 
Secondly, you may use it to teach others in a workshop or seminar. 
Yet again, think of it as a reference guide that you may consult from 
time to time when designing your materials. The manual is presented 
in what we feel is a logical flow, but you nay desire to change the 
order of parts and/or chapters. Scan through the manual to get a feel 
of what is there and then decide what suits you best. Each of the five 
parts consists of individual chapters so that you can work with a 
section at a time. 



Scan the manual To help you scan the manual, there are brief notes in bold print 
before vou tjecjln 

^ listed in the right and left margins of pages. These are called margin 
calUouts, a strategy you will learn in Chapter Four. The heading that 
appears to the left this paragraph is one example of a maigin call-out. 
Margin call-outs summarize key points on a page. Each call-out is 
placed alongside the paragraph that explains that main point. As 
you browse through the pages, read the margin call-outs to get a 
sense of what is contained in each chapter. This may help you decide 
on how to use the manual in a way that is best for you. Also, after 
you have read the manual for the first time, the margin call-outs 
xnay be useful as a means of reviewing select chapters at a later date. 



How the chapters Each chapter presents one design strategy. At the beginning of each 
are designed chapter are learning objectives that tell you what you will be able to 
do after you have read the chapter. The importance of each strategy 
is explained. As you read, relate the information to your ovm ex- 
periences. How is what you read different or similar to past design 
projects which you have worked on? Ask yourself if it makes sense 
to use such a strategy in a project you are currently working on. 
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Introdudion 



There are health related examples taken from various sources to show 
you different ways to use what is discussed. In each chapter, there 
are boxes which contain summaries that highlight the main points 
from the reading. There are also guidelines on how to construct and 
use such strategies. Ustly, there are practice activities that allow you 
to try your hand at using some of the strategies. 

For additional support, a glossary located at the back of the manual 
defines the words and ideas presented in the manual. Also, some 
references are provided which may be sources for additional informa- 
tion. These references were selected because their language is easy to 
read and imdeistand. 



We suggest that as you read each chapter, you should; 

1) ijcan the nght and left margins to get a feeling for what is there. "•■'""fl chapter* 

2) Read the learning objectives. The objecUves wiU tell you in 
specific terms what you will be able to know and do at the 
end of the chapter. 

3) Read the main body of infonnation and relate it to the 
materials you are currently designing. 

4) Review the examples to see different ways of using the 
design strategies. 

5) Read the summaries contained in the boxes. These briefly 
review the important points in the reading. 

6) Do the practice activities. This wiU give you a chance to use 
what you have read and to look at other examples. 

7) Look over the glossary to review the key terms used in the 
manual and references for additional sources of hiformation. 
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Introduction 



Suggestions for We suggest that if you are using the manual for teaching in a semi- 
workshops workshop, you should: 

1) Consider using the summary boxes in each chapter as focus 
points for lecture and discussion. If possible, aeate overhead 
transparencies of the summaiy boxes for your presentations 
since they are a condensed version of the information 
contained in the manual 

2) The practice activities ask learners to relate the design 
strategies to work they are currently involved with. Consider 
asking participants in your seminar or workshop to: 

• incorporate certain design strategies into educational 
materials they have individually designed in the past 

• incorporate certain design strategies into educational 
materials they are currently working on as individuals 

• incorporate certain design strategies into one design 
project that is common to the group as a whole, and/ or 

• critique various educational materials and make 
suggestions for improvement 



Be creative Lastly, the manual provides you with general strategies for design- 
ing educational materials. The focus is more on written text, but 
consider using the strategies with other forms of instruction. For 
instance, oral presentations or slide tape productions. Also, this is a 
basic manual, so don't let it restrict you. Be creative! For example, 
when we discuss the use of learning objectives to focus learning, we 
use examples of brief, single statements. But it could be that your 
materials and subject areas lend themselves to pictures or illustra- 
tions. Likewise, if you desire to use objectives in a training seminar, 
how about considering role playing as a "visuar objective? Dare to 
let your mind wander outside of what is presented here. Once again, 
be creative! 
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Part One 



Learning 



Understanding what experts tell us about how 
people learn, we can extract ways to design and 
present educational materials that make learning 
easier. Part One highlights the primary stages 
of learning and explains how the stages are 
translated into design strategies. 
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Learning: How do people learn? 

Chapter 1 

How Do People Learn? 

At the end of this first chapter, you will be able to: Chapter objectives 

1) identify the three stages of learning 

2) relate the stages of learning to instructional design, and 

3) list design strategies that focus, organize, and integrate 
instruction. 



Design for Learning 

How is it that we learn? Experts say that meaningful learning takes 
place in three main stages. First, in order to learn something you 
have to be attentive to it. That is to say, you have to see it, hear it, feel 
it, smell it, and/or taste it. Think for a moment of all that you come 
in contact with in any given day. There are signs, newspapers, 
people talking, and noises everywhere. Your senses could not possibly 
take in all that is around you, so your body is able to "filter" out 
things it won't use. It is like going to the market to shop. You select 
certain foods you need and leave others. How often are you trying to 
do two things at one time? Consider how you may be talking to 
someone on the phone and rummaging through your desk at the 
same time. Or how you may be eating a meal and trying to read a 
newspaper at the same time. Are you paying partial attention to 
both things or more to one thing than the other? The point is that 
learning involves what we are paying attention to and how much 
attention we are giving to it. 

For meaningful learning, you must get people to pay attention to 
what it is you want them to learn. So what does this mean for you? 
Well, when designing your educational materials, you want to 
incorporate into your materials things that focus the attention of the 
learners. Without this first step, learning cannc take place. 



stage 1: 
Paying attention 
to Infonnatlon 



Designs that focus 
learners' attention 
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Learning: How do people learn? 



Stage 2. Understanding The second stage of learning involves understandinn the information 
the Information ^ ^ ^ ^ . , ^, 

that IS selected. Does it make sense? Is it clear? Does it relate tO what 



the learners already know? For meaningful learning to take place, 

Designs that help organize this means that you must organize the infom. ation in a way that 
the information , ^ , , . , 

makes sense to the learners. If this second stage is weak in your 

design, then learning may be confusing and frustrating. This may 

result in little or no learning — a hit or miss approach. 



Stages: Remembering 
the information 



Designs that help Integrate 
the Information 



Thirdly, can the learners remember what has been learned? Can they 
recall something learned today at a later date? If they can't recall 
information when they need it, learning has been ineffective. To 
ensure meaningful learning, this suggests that your designs must 
promote the integration of iniormation. This implies connecting the 
information together in such a way that it can bs remembered when 
necessary. The more involvement the learners Itave with the infor- 
mation, the stronger it becomes in memory. 



How people learn affects 
the design of the materials 



By looking at how it is we learn, we can extract ways to design and 
present instruction that makes learning easier and better. Below, 
Figure 2 sums up the three stages of meaningful learning and their 
relation to instructional design. 



Figure 2 



Three Primary Stages of Meaningful Learning 




Understand || 



I 




Three Stages of Designing Instruction 
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INTEGRATE 
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Learning: How do people learn? 



Translating to Design Strategies 



In designing educational materials, you may be interested in teaching FocuMing attsntlon 

ideas or concepts like prevention or family planning. You may also *° " »P«clflc idta 

want to teach procedures like giving injections or counting a pulse. 

From understanding what experts tell us about how people learn, 

there are a number of strategies to include in your designs that 

promote better learning of such ideas or procedures. Some design 

strategies are better for focussing the readers' attention on what is 

important. Other strategies, like practice activities, can be beneficial 

for integrating the information. 

Using the three stages of learning we have just discussed as our 
guide, ask yourself the following design questions: 

1) How can I focus the readers' attention? 

2) How can I orgaiuze the instruction to promote learning? 

3) How can I facilitate integration to promote learning? 

To answer these three questions, we will look at several design 
strategies. They are all listed below. As you read the foUowing list, 
some strategies may be familiar to you and others may be new. Do 
not become uneasy with these terms if all of them seem new to you. 
We will discuss and practise all of them, so that you will feel 
comfortable using and talking about them by the time you finish 
reading the manual. 



It should be noted that there is no clear cut division between the use Using a combination 
of strategies. For example, visual signals are useful in both focussing °' strategies 
and organizing the instruction. Summaries can promote both organ- 
ization and integration of instruction. The same strategies may be 
useful at different stages of learning. So, you may see overlap. How- 
ever, for the sake of our discussion, they have been arranged into 
one group according to their most primary use. 
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Learning: How do people learn? 



Focussing attention 



Organizing for learning 



Integrating Information 



Various design strategies are used for different purposes throughout 
the text. The following is a list of strategies that will be discussed: 

1) Design strategies to focus the learners' attention: 

• learning objectives that tell people what to expect 

• advance organizers that get them thinking about a topic 

• margin call-outs that highlight key words or ideas, and 

• visual signals that draw attention to what is important, 

2) Design strategies to help people organize their learning: 

• verbal signals that act as directions in ordering information 

• summaries to highlight and review the important parts, and 

• examples that show learners the limits of an idea such as 
model examples and related examples. 

3) Design strategies to help people integrate their learning: 

• practice activities that give tlie learners a chance to use or 
apply what is learned 

• feedback on such practice activities so they can check and 
monitor their progress, and 

• inserted questions to allow for deeper thinking about the 
information. 



Now turn to the next page. Part Two, and begin to answer the ques- 
tion, "How can I focus the learners' attention?" 
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Part Two 



Focussing 
the Learners' 
Attention 



The first part of meaningful learning entails 
paying attention to the information contained in 
the instructional materials. It tells readers what 
information is important. Needless to say, if 
they fail to pay attention, then little or no learn- 
ing will take place. If you want your readers to 
learn something specifically you must point 
them m that direction. But how does one get 
them to that do just that? 

At the end of Part Two, you will be able to 
explain, give examples of, and write: 

• learning objectives (Chapter 2) 

• advance organizers (Chapter 3) 

• margin call-outs (Chapter 4), and 

• visual signals (Chapter 5). 



Foausing: Learning Objtctms 



Chapter 2 

Learning Objectives 

At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: Chapter objectives 

1) explain four reason why learning objectives are important 
for your readers 

2) explain three reason why learning objectives are important 
for you in designing educational materials 

3) identify the three parts of a learning objective ^ 

4) distinguish between action words and vague words when 
writing learning objectives, and 

5) write good learning objectives for your materials. 



What are learning objectives? 



Learning objectives are brief, simple statements that tell people what 
you expect them to be able to do at the end of the instruction. Using 
dear and spedHc language, learning objectives appear at the beginning 
of a unit of instruction. When objectives are presented before the 
instruction, people are able to see what will be expected of them 
before they start the instruction. They are able to see what is the 
purpose of the learning. And they see what is most important for 
them to learn. Once they know what is expected of them, people can 
focus their time and energy on attaining those intended goals. Ex- 
perts tell us that people who are told what is expected of them ahead 
of time learn better, and guesswork, wasted time and frustration can 
be greatly reduced. 

Let us take an example of learning objectives. Look at the following 
four objectives from a nutrition lesson for a community health 
worker in Example 1 on the next page. 



Ob|ectlves convoy what 
Is expected 



Objectives Indicate 
where to spend 
efforts 
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Focussing: Learning Objectives 



Example 1: 
Nutrition losson 



After reading the chapter and answering all the questions 
on pages 66-68, the community health worker will be able to: 

1) Explain in simple language to mothers and mothers- 
to-be three major reasons why a good diet is important. 

2) Outline to mothers and mothers-to-be a proper diet 
during pregnancy and lactation. 

3) Explain in simple language to mothers and mothers- 
to-be three common misconceptions about various 
foods and their related effects on pregnancy and 
lactation. 

4) Detect anaemia by physically examining the skin, 
lips and eyelids of mothers and mothers-to-be. 



Next, review the following example which displays three learning 
objectives from a lesson on planning health surveys. 



Example 2: 
Health survey lesson 



After reading the lesson and doing all the practice 
activities, the learner will be able to: 

1) Explain four uses of a health survey. 

2) List all the planning steps needed to design and 
conduct a health survey. 

3) Identify all the advantages and disadvantages of 
collecting health information through samples as 
discussed in the reading. 



What strikes you about how these objectives are written? What 
seems common to both examples? If you are tlie learner, in wliat 
ways would these learning objectives help you? 
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After reading the learning objectives from the two examples on the 
previous page, it should be quite clear to you, as the learner, what 
you will be able to do after studying each particular lesson. Each 
objective is specific, concrete, simple and states primarily one thing 
you should be able to do. 

Look at the first learning objective in the first example on nutrition. It 
tells you that after studying this chapter, you should be able to "ex- 
plain three reasons". The second objective ii\forms you that you will be 
able to "outline a proper diet". Notice that objectives express what the 
learner should be able to do in rather specific and uncluttered terms. 

But learning objectives do more than make clear what is important. 
They also serve as a measure of achievement. As such, objectives 
inform learners when they have attained what is expected of them. 
So they are able to self-check and monitor their learning as they go 
through the instruction. In addition, objectives also help them to pre- 
pare for examinations by telling them what is most important to study. 

Objectives are not only important for learners, they can also be most 
useful to you when designing instructional materials. Writing objectives 
forces you to think about what it is that you want the learners to do 
at the end of the instruction. Can you make a list of what it is they 
must be able to do? For instance, do you want them to tie bandages 
properly on different parts of the body? Do you want them to ex- 
plain family planning methods in easy, simple language ? If you 
cannot make such a list, you may need to reconsider your approach 
before continuing any further. Maybe you have not thought this 
through well enough. 



ObjMit'.vas halp 

youtoknowwtwn 

•xp«ctatlons 



Objactlvas h«|p 
•tudylng for 
•xamlnatlons 



Objactlvts halp 
you think claarly 
■bout what la 
worth taaching 



Once you have identified the objectives, you are able to select and 
design the materials needed to attain such objectives. This is a 
useful instructional planning tool for you. It was once said that, "// 
you don't know where you are going, any road will take you there." And 
so it is with designing educational materials. You must krtow wltat 
direction you are going in before you can decide on what and how 
to instruct your learners. 



Objactivaa halp 
you aafact and 
daalgn matarlala 
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prept: SntlSns ^^^^'"^^^ "^^^ ^'^^ ' '^'^^^''^ Feparlng for examinations. 

Objectives can be transformed into test questions. At the beginning of 
the Instruction you told yoiu- learners what was expected of them. At 
the end, you use these same objectives to determine how successful 
they were in achieving these objectives. This prevents examinations 
from being irrelevant and unfair and makes exam preparation less 
time consuming. So you can see that using learning objectives is 
important to both learners and teachere In many ways. 



In summary, objectives provide a focus for the readers by telling them: 

'what is expected 

' where to spend their efforts 

' when expectations tiave been met 

* how to prepare for examinations 

In summary, objectives help the Instructor or designer in 
I thinking clearly about what is worth teaching 
] selecting and designing instmctional materials 
' preparing examinations 




As stated previously, learning objectives state in clear, simple language 
what it is lliat Uie learner should be able to do at the end of the ii\struc- 
Uon. So it is a single statement in terms of outcomes or products. 

Return to the first example and review the learning objectives for 
this nutrition lesson. There is an introductoiy statement followed by 
three learning objectives. The introductoiy statement says, "After 
reading the chapter and answering all the questions on pages 66-68, the 
commtinitj/ health worker will be able to:" So it states ijrhen the leamere 
should be able to do something. Now look at the first of the three 
objectives. What does it say they should be able to do? The first 
word says that they must "explain" something. But explain what? 
The rest of the objective goes on to say, "three major reasons why a 
good diet is important." So the learning objective says what to do and 
under what conditions to do it. 
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Notice that we said that a learning objective says three things: 

1) It says when learners will be able to do something. 

2) It says what they will be able to do. 

3) It says under what condilions it should be done. 




When preparing learning objectives, it may be helpful for you to 
guide yourself by asking three questions: 

1) What do I want the learners to do? 

2) Under what conditions do I want them to do it? 

3) When should they be able to to do it? 

The common problem with preparing objectives is the use of am- 
biguous or vague words. For instance, objectives with such words as 
to "know", "understand", "express", "appreciate", and "learn" have 
many meanings. What does it mean to "know" something? What 
does it mean to "understand" something? Does the word understand 
mean to explain something to someone else? Or does understand 
mean to demonstrate how to do something? Using these types of 
vague words leaves learners guessing what you intend for them to do. 



Avoid vagus or 
ambiguous words 



In contrast, consider more action words such as to list, draw, write, 
contrast, wash, build and mark. Here, leamere can understand 
clearly what it is they have to do. Be specific and concrete. The key 
to writing good objectives is using acUon words and limiting each 
objective to one (sometimes two) action word(s). Keep them simple. 
When preparing objectives ask yourself, "Wliat is it that the learners 
wUl actually have to do in relation to the action word I've selected? 
Can I directly observe what it Is they are doing?" If you can't 
observe it, then maybe it is not a good action word. On flte next page, 
Table 1 lists some good action words to use and vague words to avoid. 



Use action words 
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Table 1 [ 



Action words to 



use such as: 



build 
carry 
compare 
compute 



adapt 
assess 



count 
create 



demonstrate 
describe 
draw 
estimate 



explain 
identify 



list 



organize 

paraphrase 

present 



prescribe 
print 

specify 
summarize 
simplify 
write 



Vague words to avoid such as: 

appreciate familiar with learn to realize 

aware of feeling for knowledge of sense of 

believe in interest in knowledgeable understand 



Going back to the second example, look at the first three objectives 
for this health surv<*y lesson. What does each objective ask the 
reader to do? In other words, ask yourself what is the action word in 
each objective? Going in order, list what each objective asks students 
to do on a separate sheet of paper.The correct responses are v^itten 
upside down. Compare your answer. 

Objective 1 : (uiBidxg : joms-jv) 



Continuing with the same objectives,list each of the conditioas 
under which this to be done. The correct response is written upside 
down. 



Objective 2: 



(isiq :j3msuv) 



Objective 3: 



Objective 1: 



Objective 2: 



0} psp^QU sdQis 8uixiire|d sip nV-^i^'^suv) 
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(*3inpu9j dip in pdssnosip sqdui^s 
qSnojifi uoiiBittiojin ipi^oq Suijoonoo jo 
Objective 3: saSBjireApEsip pire ssSBjireAp^ aip ny :wmsuv) 

Lastly, when are people supposed to be able to do these things? 
Answer: P"^ uossai am SuipBaj ia^j V :J3msu y) 



Guidelines in Preparing Learning Objectives 

When preparing learning objectives remember to: Remember 

1) Select what learners are to know and do specifically . 

2) Match the content or subject of your materials to the objectives. 

3) Present these objectives at the beginning of instruction. 

4) State when you want them to be able to do this. 

5) State under what conditions you want them to do this, 

6) Use short, simple sentences, 

7) Use action words that concretely slate what you want tlaem to do, 

8) Limit each objective to one action word. 



In summary, when preparing ot^ctives ask yourself: 

* What do I want the learners to do? 

* Under what circumstances do I want them to do it? 

* When should the learners t)e able to do it? 

* Is the objectiye expressed In action or vague tenns ? 
(Can I directly obsen^ what is stated in the objective?) 
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Practice Activity 

1) Can you distinguish good, clear objectives from vague objectives? 
Review the following learning objectives. On a separate sheeet of 
paper indicate if you think it is dearly understandable or vague. 
Rewrite any vague objectives. 

Objectives At the end of the lesson, a person will be able to: 

a) draw a nutrition chart that accurately measures the 
growth of children in the commimitv. 

b) understand the importance of personal and family hygiene 

to lifelong health. 

c) appreciate the chronic health problems of elderly people. 

d) set-up a fully functional household size water collection 
tank without assistance. 

e) know the value of promoting a healthy environment in the 
commuiiity. 



2) Try writing learning objectives for the two following scenarios. 
List them as brief single sentences in the space provided directly 
below each scenario. Remember to include the three parts of an 
objective: 

• the action 

• condition(s), and 

• when. 

Scenario 1 You are preparing a unit of instruction on guinea worm. After they 
have studied the unit, you want your readers to be able to explain to 
anyone how guinea worm is contracted, how it is spread to other 
people, and how to prevent it. Also, you want them to be able to 
recognize the disease in children and adults and take appropriate 
action. Write learning objectives for this unit of instruction. 
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You are preparing a descriptive text on the technique of giving Scenario 2 

proper injections. After your learners have studied the text, there 
will be a demonstration of the technique. At the end of the session, 
you want the learners to be able to assemble a syringe and use aseptic 
techniques in preparing and administering an injection. They must 
select the appropriate angle, depth and location on the body for any 
injection. Also, you expect them to know the difference between 
intramuscular and subcutaneous injections. Write learning objectives 
for the descriptive text on the technique. 



3) Consider yp^ r area of expertise for a health instructional problem 
you ciirrently need to address- Practise writing learning objectives 
for one small piece of instruction* 



4) Review some instructional materials you have designed and 
developed in the past. Did you use learning objectives? If yes, are 
they written well? Do the objectives match what was conveyed in 
your materials? If you did not use objectives, would they have 
improved your design? 
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Chapter 3 

Advance Organizers 

At the end of this chapter^ you will be able to: Chapter Objectlvos 

1) explain three important features of advance organizers 

2) distinguish advance organizers from typical summaries 
and introductions/ and 

3) design or select advance organizers for your educational 
materials. 



What are advance organizers? 



Another means of focussing peoples* attention is with advance 
organizers. Commonly, they are one or two brief paragraph(s) 
appearing before the instruction. It introduces the main ideas to be 
taught in the upcoming instruction in the form of an abstract. Ad- 
vance organizers are helpful in that they direct the reader to begin 
thinking along the lines of the topic to be studied. 



Advanct organlzara 

direct thinking In 
a topic area 



Do not confuse advance orgai\izers with introductions (typically 
found at the beginning of instruction) or with summaries. They are 
different. They are more than introductions or summaries. Intro- 
ductions usually highlight what the new instruction is about and are 
not necessarily advance organizers. Summaries commonly restate 
the important ideas that were just learned. Think of an advance 
organizer as the blending of an introduction and summary together. 
The strength of an advance organizer is that it reminds the readers 
of what they already know (summary) and relates it to what is 
important in the instruction which they are about to begin (intio- 
duction). So it helps to begin connecHng what they akeady know 
with what is yet to be learned in the instruction. Think of it as 
connecting the old knowledge with the new knowledge. 



Advanca organlzara 
ara more than 
summarlaa or 
introductions 



Advanca organlzara 
connoct old knowladga 
to naw knowladga 



RIC 



For example/ consider that learners have just successfully completed 
a unit on Epidemics. Next, they are to begin a unit on Water and 
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Food Safety. You covHd design an advance organizer at the beginning 
of this unit on Water Safety. Below, Example 1, shows how an ad- 
vance organizer might look. 



Example 1 



Epidemics are a result of an illness being quickly passed from 
person to another person within a community so that many 
are sick at the same time. As we read in the previous unit, to 
keep epidemics from spreading you should: 

1) keep those who are ill away from other community 
members, especially from children and the elderly 

2) locate the source of the illness 

3) inform community leaders and those in charge of places 
where people congregate of the problem and its source 

4) educate people how the illness began and how to 
stop it, and 

5) treat the illness. 

Sources of epidemics include lack of protection acquired from 
immunization and contaminated food and water supplies. In 
this next unit, we will learn to look more closely at these sources 
as a means of stopping epidemics from starting. Dirty water 
from rivers or wells and unclean food contaminated by chemi- 
cals or harmful bacteria can cause diarrhoea and other dis- 
eases. Through immunization and various techniques in 
keeping food and water clean epidemics can be prevented and 
community health promoted. 



I 



I 



Be certain that the learners in the above example, note that the narrative is about a paragraph in 
really do have prior r o r 

knowledge length and focusses on the major ideas of the caiise, tteatment and 

prevention of epidemics. It restates the previous unit in broad terms 

and introduces the new unit in broad terms as well. But remember, 

the key to a successful organizer is that the learners do in fact have 

the prior knowledge. Notice that the advance organizer can only be 

designed once you have developed the learning objectives for the 

unit. The advance organizer can be either something you vmte anew 

or an excerpt cut from a passage of already existing materials. 
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' ■ — 

In summary, an advance organizer: 

* is presented before the instmction 

" consists of one or two brief paragraphs that briefly present 
the main ideas 

" gets the learners thinking along the general lines of the 
topic to be studied 

* directs them to what is important in the upcoming Instmction 
' connects old knowledge with new knowledge 

* is a combinatbn of a typical introduction and a summary 



Guidelines in Preparing Advance Organizers 

To prepare an advance organizer you can design one by writing it Write the organlwr 

yourself, which is n\ost common, or you can select one or two yourself 
paragraphs from an abeady existing passage of text. If you are 

adapting materials from two different sources, you might be able to Adapt existing 

cut a passage from one of these two sources. This is sometimes mon? «^«^«riais 
difficult, but it will depend on the subject and available sources. 



To help you design or select an advance organizer, consider the 
following steps: 

1) Identify the objectives of the new unit of instruction. 

2) Identify what learners already know up to this point. 

3) Summarize the main idea(s) in the previous unit. 

4) Summarize the main idea(s) in this new upcoming unit. 

5) Compare the previous and new instruction for sinularities. 

6) Relate the previous instruction to the new instruction. 

7) Locate possible examples from the materials which may 
be used. 

8) Present the main ideas in the same order they are introduced 
in your new instruction. 

9) Using brief narrative, write and introduce the new unit with it. 
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In following these nine steps, it may be sometimes helpful to list the 
main ideas on a piece of paper. One way would be to create a short 
table like the one below in Example 2. The columns in the table 
match steps 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 on the previous page. This is how we 
designed the previous advance orgaixizer to relate Epidemics to 
Water Safety in the first example and it is one way to approach the 
design of an advance organizer. There are different ways to approach 
this. What other ways can you think of that could help you write an 
organizer? 



Example 2 



Prior Unit 

• what are 
epidemics 

• preventing 
the spread of 
epidemics 



Relationship 

• sources of 
epidemics 



New Unit 

• water safety 

• food safety 

• immunization 



Similarities 



• prevent 
epidemics 

• promote 
health 



Examples 

• rivers 

• wells 

• bacteria 

• chemical 



Practice Activity 

1) Read Example 3 at the top of the next page. This is a passage from 
a text on the role of statistics in biology and health care delivery. 
Is this example a good advance organizer? If yes, give several 
reasons why it is a good advance organizer. If you respond no, 
explain why it is not and give a few suggestions as to how to make 
it a good advance organizer. 
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In pub]ic htilth and clioictl medicine, many ttatittica) coocepU are em- 
ployed, ccniciously or subconiciously, io making dociiioas related to 
luch mattert at: clioical diagnoses; predicting likely outcon^ea of an 
interventioo programme in communities, or the courae of a disease in 
individual patients; select irig appropriate intervention progranunci for 
particular communitiei or treatments for patients, etc. In laboratory 
medicine, itatistics are constantly used in everyday practice. Knowledge of 
statiitics has also become essential for an undciiunding and critical 
appreciation of communications in medioii journals. A thorough gnup of 
autistical priociplcs if thus an absolute necessity for the plamiing, conduct 
and analysis of studies to assess health situations and trends* as well as for 
the conduct of biomedical, clinical and public health research. 



Example 3 



2) Try writing an advance organizer. Using the nine steps as pre- 
viously outlined as your guide, write an advance organizer for 
some instruction you are currently designing. If it is helpful for 
you, use the matrix from Example 2 to note the main ideas. 



3) Review some of the educational materials you have designed and 
developed in the past. Would advance organizers have been 
useful in these situations? Would advance organizers be relevant 
for any educational materials you are currently working on? 
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Chapter 4 
Margin Call-outs 

At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: Chapter objectives 

1) explain two reasons why margin call-outs are important 

2) identi^' three ways in which margin call-outs can be used, and 

3) design margin call-outs for your educational materials. 



What are margin call-outs? 

Margin call-ouls are brief, condse notes located in the margins of 
instruction. As notes, maipn call outs can be titles, headings, important 
terms, steps in a procedure and/or brief definitions. In this manual, 
you'll notice that call-outs are used along the left and right hand 
margin of each page. They appear distinctly separate from the main 
body of text. 

On the following pages are four examples that use margin call-outs. 
As you look at these examples, be attentive to how it is you read 
these pages. What Ls similar or different between the four examples? 
Do the margin call-outs help your reading in any way? How are 
they used in each example? 
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Example 1 



Social DimfH$iQHf «/Mn*ai HfUh 



psy chosociftl hazards to which ii\t family is bting increasingly 
exposed. 



Normal psychosocial functioning of the family and the 
strengthening of its sole as the basic social utiit rtquirca 
meastires on three leve?s: social polideK, community orgoni- 
zation« and focxised interventions In risk situations. 



the family 



Family-oriented aocial policy may be implemented in 
legislation and economic reform which would prevent family 
breakdown and reduce the burdens of families. Many coun- 
tries have taken or are considering measures to assist the 
family, but too oftcu these measures arc concemed only with 
dcmogrMuc and economic mattenj and they lack the psycho- 
social dimec^lon which would protect the integrity and 
evolution of the family. 



Social policy 
and the family 



Of the various aspects of community organization that 
affect family functioning one of the most important in the 
present context Is community development Development 
projects in general would beneH) from a psychosocial screen- 
ing of their objectives and methods with regard to their effects 
on family functioning^ the degree to which they promote the 
participation of the family group, and the possible openings; 
that various health programmes offer for extending pre venti ve 
and supportivo psychosocial care to families at risk. A very 
small proportion of the total cost and eflbrt of a large 
development project could be invested in forecasting or 
ascertaining its psychosocial eflccts on tliose it is designed to 
serve. 



Eff€CtS of 

community 
dtvtlopment 
projects on 
family 
Jknctioning 



The health and social welfare services need to give Family-oriented 
particular care to high-risk families* especially incomplete health care 
families, those wdth chronically sick members, and tliose that 
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thips between their work ind that o( rcjnticnltiivej of otbcr sectors 
aUo concerned, since cooperation amone then all can bave a markod 
effect on commttnity development Continuing traininc proeraimnes 
have to take account of the need for manigenteflt capabllltlei and 
wpcrvisocy rcspomibiliiiei. In parallel with coniinuinf cducatiou, 
coAtideratloQ has to be given to the careen of coamuaity health 
workers and their opporttmities for advancement. 



Primary HtM Cm 



Exampid 2 



82. Traditional medical practitionen and birth atteodanU are 
found in ix)0it locJclki Tbcy anc often part c( the local commumty, 
culture aod tnuiitioos, and continue to have high lodal standing in 
many places, uertiag coaikkrabla influeooe on local bealth practices. 
With the npport ot the formal bealth system^ tbeM indlfcaooi prac- 
titiooeia can become important allies in ocfaaidng efforts to Improvt 
the health of the ooouaomty. Some commimities may select them as 
community health wockea It is therefore well worth whMe expkmng 
the poesibilitlei of enga^j; them in primary health care and of training 
them accordingly* 



83. When more complicated care, or advice ou complex pcoUcmi, 
are needed, the community health worker sbouki be able to (um for 
hdp to more highly trained staff. The categories of tuch staff used at 
the diffcrtot levels of the health system will vary according to the I^ 
sources in each country. Whatever the arranpmcm, their work is 
given M new orienUtlon by the need to support and strengthen primary 
health cart The responiibilitica o( more highly trained staff are also 
inaeused, aince they hivt to apply their technkal skills to solve bealth 
problems determined in the light of locial needs, to guide, teach and 
supervise community health workers, and to educate communities on 
all matters pertaining to their health, liny arc therefore given aodal 
lod educational fuDctions in addition to their technical functkm, and 
if ihcy accept this challenge they can beccoe leaders in health. 



IVaditioaal 
mdkal 



Frofeaaiooal 
hMKhworkcn 
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As you read over the previous examples, did you find tliat you 
readthe entire page? Most likely you noticed that you scanned the 
margins instead. In the few moments of glancing over the margin 
call-outS; could you get an understanding of what ideas were being 
conveyed here without fully reading the entire page? 



Call-outs as titles Notice how the call-outs are different in each example. In Example 1 , 
the margin call-outs are more like titles that are assigned to each 
paragraph. The call-outs are written in italic form which is a differ- 
ent print from the main body of the text. Similarily, in the second 
example the margin call-outs appear as titles that identify various 
health roles of people. They are written in bold print to distinguish 
Call-outs as headings it from the main body of the text. For different purpose, the margin 
or definitions ^y.Q^jg headings or brief definitions. 

The examples are similar to one another in that margin call-outs are: 

• brief 

• concise 

• distinguished from the main text, and 

• appear in margins about 1/3 size of text. 



Call-outs attract attention Margin call-outs are important for three reasons. First, call-outs 

attract readers' attention. It answers the question, "What is this 
page about?" Someone can scan the margins and quickly get an idea 
of what is being said. In reading just the margins of Example 1, 
could you not readily see that it was taken from a page in the 
sociology area? 



Think for a moment of the difference between reading a novel and 
reading a manual to learn something. When reading a novel most 
likely you read every page from cover to cover. In contrast, when 
reading a manual you tend to read parts that you need to know. 
There may be areas which you are already familiar with and others 
Call-outs help to select that are new to you. Therefore, you select what you need to read, 
and scan Information Margin call-outs allow readers to select what is most relevant to 

them to read on an individual basis. 
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Returning to Example 2 again, the caU-outs appear as roles of various Cll^uis help find and 
people. If a reader wanted to explain or define what was meant by 'nformatlon 
the role "tradiHonal medical practitioner", they could readily refer to 
this specific paragraph. In a similar fashion, key terms can be high- 
lighted in the margins. In this case, margin call-outs could serve as a 
sort of glossary that can help people in referencing ideas and/or 
studying. 

Thirdly, margin caU-outs can summarize what has been said in a 

specific section or paragraph. It answers the question, "What is most Caii-outs .ummariz. 
important here?" They can serve as an ongoing summary of a page '* 
which again aids in accessing and studying information . 



/n smmaiy, ma^n calkHJts may help to.- 

* tfw readers' aitenSon 
*mark}NhatismiX)nm 

* Snd and access information 

* continuously summarize wtiat is said 



Guidelines in Preparing Margin Call-outs 



Consider using margin call-outs in your materials when: 

1) introducing key terms, or technical words 

2) summarizing major ideas 

3) marking a series of steps in a procedure 

4) defining key terms, and 

5) headings are needed to distinguish between sections. 

In preparing margin call-outs, remember to: 

1 ) use clear, concise words and phrases 

2) be as brief as possible. 

3) allow adequate margin space between the body of the text 
and call-outs 

4) use printing that is different from the main body of the text, 
consider using bold or a different type of lettering, and 

5) be consistent in how you use margin call-outs. 



Conildar tha purposa 
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Practice Activity 

1) Try writing inargin call-outs. To the right is a page taken from a 
lesson on health surveys which discusses the various steps involved 
in planning a survey. Read the passage and then insert 
inargin call-outs within the right inargin. 

2) Try writing margin call-outs again. However, this time select a 
page of text from your own materials. Consider selecting a page 
of text that discusses concepts or ideas. Also, choose a second 
page that describes a process or procedure. 
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Planning a health survey 



First, prepare a detailed written statement of the objectives of the 
survey: 

The objectives of the survey have to be clearly stated. Each objective 
must be examined to ensure that it is achievable given the resources 
of the survey (time, personnel, and money) and availability of data. 
A check should be made to determine whether information on some 
of the objectives is already available. 

Secondly, determine the items of information required, and speci- 
fication of definitions, criteria of classification, and methods of 
collection: 

The survey objectives determine the items of data that need to be 
collected. Oi Uy those items necessary for the survey to achieve its 
objectives should be included; the inclusion of other items, on such 
grounds as "it would be interesting to know ..." or "it won't make 
any difference to ask just one more question..." should be firmly 
resisted. 

The use of each item should be elaborated in terms of its intended 
classification, tabulation and analysis; dummy tables should be 
drawn up where relevant, and precoding of classes done where 
possible. Each item should be well defined, and the criteria and 
procedures to be used for its collection laid down; data collectors 
should be trained to apply these criteria in a uniform manner 
throughout the survey. 

Next, define the reference population on which information is to be 
sought: 

The reference population has to be defined both physically and 
demographically (i.e., its location, size, structure, etc.). A dear 
definition of the reference population is essential for determination 
of appropriate sampling procedures and eventual interpretation of 
the findings. A complete specification of the population to be 
sampled is the sampling frame. 

This should be followed by a decision on whether the reference 
population is to be studied as a whole or in part (sampled): 

In making this decision, the size of the reference population has 
to be considered in relation to the resources available for the study. 
The advantages and disadvantages of a sample compared with a 
comprehensive survey should be considered (see "Advantages and 
disadvantages of collecting information through sample", page 
1 53). A so-called "comprehensive survey" may, in fact, turn out to be 
a bad sample survey because of low response rates. 
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Visual signals, such as boxes, highlighting, bullets, or shading, identify for the learner 
the most important ideas 



Focussing: Visual signals 



Chapter 5 
Visual Signals 



At the end of this chapter, you wiU be able to: Chapter Objectives 

1) explain the purpose of visual signals 

2) identify five types of visual signals to use in your materials 
and 

3) describe two different ways to use each of the following: 

highlighting, buUets, boxes, shading and spacing. 



What are visual signals? 

You have decided what the readers should learn. The instrucdon has visual signals mark 
a purpose. Visual signals tell readers what are the most important ••"Portant 
things to pay attention to. In knowing what to look at, people are *° " 
then better able to direct themselves through the materials. 

Hiink for moment how it is that you dedde to read or buy a book 
Perhaps you scan through the pages looking at the titles in bold 
print, pictures or summaries. Also, maybe, you glance over tables 
lists and even the table of contents. Whatever your system of decid- 
ing whether to read further, you are gleaning visual signals from the 
book. They serve in getting you to attend to specific things the au- 
thor wants you to know. 

Look at Example 1 on the next page. It is a page of text taken from a 
lesson on keeping school children healthy that uses several visual 
signals. As you scan the example for a few moments, pay attention 
to what you look at first and then second. What can you initially say 
about the page without having read the entire page? 



Look at Example 2 and compare it with the first example. Example 2 
is the same information, except that it has been designed as straight 
text - no visual signals. Do you read this page differently? 
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Example 1 



KMptng adioolchtldrM tMilthy 



have. Ask your supervisor about problems you cannot solve 
yourself. 

List the problems at the school, for example: 

■ There may be no water for drinking or for washing hands* 

■ The school may need a first-aid box and supplies. 

■ The school may need money to make a vegetable garden or to 
raise poultry. 

■ The children may need latrines, or the existing latrines may need 
to be kept cleaner. 

Decide together with the teacher which problem should be dealt 
with first. • 

Tell Ihe teacher about the health problems In the community as 
they happen. For example* if a lot of people get diarrhoea, the 
children should be taught how to make a solution from salt* sugar, 
and water (oral rehydration solution; see Unit 26). They should 
know why this solution is useful, and hov/ to give it to children with 
diarrhoea. If there Is malaria in the district the children can be 
trained to destroy breeding-places of mosquitos (see Unit 9), to take 
antimalarial tablets at school, and to make mosquito nets. 

Ask the teacher to report to the school committee or the community 
committee on what you have discussed and agreed upon, so that 
the committee can take action. 

Arrange to meet the teacher regularly to discuss health problems 
of schoolchildren. 



Always rQm^mbmri 

Before starting any health or community development work 
involving schoolchildren, discuss the subject with the 
schoolteacher and got his or her agreement (see Unit 7). 
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Example 2 



KMping schoolchildren htaithy 



have. Ask your supervisor about problems you cannot solve yourself. 

List the problems at the school* for example, there may be no water 
for drinking or for washing hands. Secondly, the school may need a first-aid 
box and supplies. Also, the school may need money to make a vegetable 
garden or to raise poultry. Lastly, the children may need latrines, or the 
existing latrines may need to be kept cleaner. 

Decide together with the teacher which problem should be dealt with first 

Tell the teacher about the health problems in the community as they 
happen. For example, if a lot of people get diarrhoea, the children should 
be taught how to make a solution from salt, sugar, and water (oral 
rehydration solution; see Unit 26). They should know why this solution is 
useful, and how to give it to children with diarrhoea. If there is malaria in the 
district, the chiWren can be trained to destroy breeding-places of mosquitos 
(see Unit 9). to take antimalarial tablets at school, and to make mosquito 
nets. 

Ask the teacher to report to the school committee or the community com- 
mittee on what you have discussed and agreed upon, so that the committee 
can take action. 

Arrange to meet the teacher regularly io discuss health problems of school- 
chiklren. 

Always remember, before starting any health or community development 
work involving schootehildren. discuss the subject with tho schoolteacher 
and get his or her agreement (see Unit 1). 
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Focussing: Visual sigmb 



A first glance at Example 1 shoiild at once show you that there are 
four main ideas and a warning statement at the end. The large black 
dots helped to draw your attention to these four main ideas. The 
rectangular box and bold print displayed near the bottom of the 
page helped to focus you on tlie warning statement. Note that you 
have only glanced over the page and already you can make a state- 
ment about what is there. So not only do visual signals point out 

Visual signals help to scan what is important, but they also help readers to select and decide 
and select Infoimatlon ^j^^ p^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 



Example 2 is the same page of information, except that the box, dots, 
and italic and bold highlighting have been removed — no visual 
signals. The page is organized as straight text. In comparing the two 
examples you should have seen that you have to read all of Example 
2 to get a sense of what the page was about. Also, you will find that 
Example 2 is comparatively less dear about what information was 
most important. In the first example the author made it quite clear to 
you that the four main ideas and warning statement were things that 
you should not miss. What else can you say about these two ex- 
amples? Which one do you prefer to read? Which one would you 
enjoy reading another twenty pages from? Which one would be 
more helpful to learn from? 

There are various kinds of visual signals that you can use to help 
focus your readers. A partial list includes: 

• highlighting words or phrases 

• bullets next to lists of ideas or procedures 

• boxes around major ideas 

• shading boxes or different coloured pages, and 

• spacing around text to separate and group information 

We will now briefly discuss and give examples of each of these types 
of visual signals. 
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Highlighting 

Highlighting means drawing attention to a word or phrase. As you 
read across a page, words that are highlighted stand out above the 
rest. To draw attention, a word or phrase can be underlined or 
written in bold or italic print. Highlighting important key words or 
emphasizing words or phrases that should not be missed tells the 
reader what is most important. 

The highlighting used in Example 3 on the next page shows bold 
headings to distinguish different types of pneumonia-causing bacte- 
ria. Italics are used to highlight the proper names of the bacteria. 
Again, without reading the entire page you can easily scan it and see 
that there are three groups of pneumonia (bold print) and five kinds 
of bacteria (italic print). 

Notice that in Example 4 bold print is used to draw attention to the 
two main headings, two key terms (chloroquine and tetanus), and to 
emphasize something important to remember (inside the box). In 
addition, italic print is used to highlight each of the four main symp- 
toms and to place emphasis on the words "half and "at once". 

Where in the educational materials you are designing can highlight- 
ing be helpful to your readers? Consider using it when you are 
introducing words, ideas, or technical terms for the first time. Think 
about using it when you want to emphasize something. For instance, 
when you are cautioning or reminding readers, or giving instructions 
about things they should NOT overlook. 

But remember, the key to effective highlighting is to: 

• not overuse it. 

• be consistent when using it. 



Highlighting draws 
attention to 
Important words 
or phrasas 



Too much highlighting can result in readers actually ignoring the 
emphasized information. And if you are inconsistent with highlight- 
ing strategies, readers can become confused and frustrated. For 
instance, avoid using both bold and italic print to highlight key 
terms. Use one or the other and continue using the same approach 
all the way through the design. 



Avoid overuso 
Be consistent 
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Focussing: Visual signals 



Example 3 



ANNEX 3 



203 



cocxial infection and group A Streptococcus, Kcretion precautions for 
others* 

pneumonia due to Mycoplasma pneumomat (ICD 483) 

Qraduai onset, fever, headache, malaise, paroxysmai cough, 
pharyngitis which progresses to bronchitis and pneunionia, X^tnays 
show patchy infiltration. Duration: a few days to ffcvcral weeks 
Fatalities: rare. Caused by Mycoplasma pneumoniae. Differential 
diagnosis: pncumooiu's caused by bacteria, adenovirus infection, 
influenza, parainfluenza, measles, Q fever, certain mycoses, tubercu- 
1o!»is. Laboratory: development of cold agglutinins (SO % of cases): 
cultivation of agent on special media; serological tests. Incubation: 
14-21 days. Transmission: aerial route. Occurrence: worldwide, 
schoolchildren and young adults, occasionally epidemics in insti- 
tutions and miliury populattotis. Control: tetracyclines, secretion 
precautions. 

Pneumonia 4ue to Streptococcus pMeumcniMe (kCD 482.0) 

Generally sudden onset, cmgle shaking chill, high fever, pains in the 
chest, cough, dyspnoea, leukocytosis. After 3 days pulmonary 
symptoms are evident, rusty sputum. X-rays show a lobar consolid- 
ation. Fatality rate: 20-40% if untrtated> Caused by Streptococcus 
pneumoniae (pneumococcus). Laboratory: Gram-positive diplococci in 
sputum, isolation of pneumococci from blood or sputum. Incubation: 
1-3 days. Transmission: respiratory droplets, articles freshly soiled 
with respiratory discharges. Occurrence: worldwide, outbreaks in 
institutions (elderly persons), often secondary to viral pulmonary 
infection. Control: antibiotics, oxygen, secretion precautions, vacci- 
nation of high-risk groups (elderly). 

Pneumonia due to otb«r agents (ICD 4S6) 

Pneumocystis carinii^ a protozoon, endemic in America and Europe, 
possibly more widely spread, may cause outbreaks of acute or 
subacute pulmonary disease in infants in hospitals and institutions or 
opportunistic infections in adults, frequently associated with acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. Often fatal. Laboratory: visualization of 
(he agent in smears of tracheobronchial mucus. Incubation: 1-2 
months. 

Coccidioides immitis, a fungus, extremely common in arid areas of 
the Americas, produces an asymptomatic infection or an overt 
influenza-like illness and progresses to mild limited pulmonary lesions 
or a generalized granulomatous disease. Highly lethal. Laboratory: 
microscopic examination and culture of sputum. 

Chlamydia trachomatis moy cause a distinctive pneumonitis 
syndrome in infants 4 -24 weeks of age with cough, congestion, no 
fever, diffuse pulmonary involvement on chest X-ray, lasting a month 
or longer, with no fatalities. Transmission may be perinatal. 
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Focussing: Visual signals 



N»«hh cam ct womsn 



Probl0m% tor which th0 b«by mu$t b0 tofrtn to the hospital 

Take tho haby quickly to tho /?o«p/7a/ if you find any of the following 
problams: 

(1) Abnormal broathing. The breathing is noisy and ditlicull, or tho 
baby's belly is sucked in with each breath. 

(2) Vollownoss. The baby is yellow at birth and remains yellow, or 
starts to go yellow attar the first 10 days of life. 

(3) Tho buby has high tovor. If there is malaria in the community, 
take half a tablet of chloroqulne. crush It into a powder by pressing 
it between two apoons, squeeze some of the mother's milk on to a 
spoon with the powder, and pour the mixture down the baby*s 
throat, with the baby lying on the mother's knee. Send the baby to 
the health centre or hospital as soon at possible. 

Ask what was used to dress and cut the cord. If a dirty cutter and 
dress! ng were used, take the baby at once to the hospital, it cannot 
L>e treated at home. 

(4) The baby has a fit, goes stiff and cannot open his mouth. This 
is probably tetanus. The baby should go to the hospital at once. 



Example 4 



Rememberl 

if the baby muat go to the hospital^ the mother mu^t a/to go 
{0 feed the baby. Breatt^feedlng should not stop. 



Dii»cusslons with the family 

Each family is different. When you give thorn advice you must try 
to give It In a friendly way so that they are glad to accept and 
follow your suggestions. 
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Focussing: Visual signals 



Bullets 

Bullets are small round or square symbols that are used to draw 
attention to main ideas, steps in a procedure, and other tilings that 
can be listed or grouped in some way. They usually look like full 
stops [ • ] or tiny check boxes [ □]. The summaries in this manual are 
an example of how to use bullets. 

Look at Example 5 to the right which is taken from a lesson on 
evaluating nursing education. Be attentive to how you first read the 
page. Where do your eyes look first? Notice the use of bullets in the 
left hand column. There are two sets of bullets. The first set has 
seven bullets that draw attention to different kinds of data needed 
by a planning committee. Further down the column, a second set of 
bullets highlights five key issues that must be discussed by this same 
planning committee. 

Compare the effect of the left column to the right column which has 
no bullets (ignoring the top two at the moment) and is primarily 
straight text. Which column is easiest to learn from? In addition, 
note the effect of different types of spacing used between the two 
sets of bullets. One set is more tightly spaced than the other. 

Review Examples 6 - 10 to gtt ideas for different ways to use bullets. 
How are bullets used in each of the various examples? What are the 
different effects in each example? Is the highlighting we discussed 
earlier used as well in any of these examples? 

For instance. Example 6 uses bullets to highlight programme goals. 
In this same example, notice the use of bold and italic highlighting. 
Bullets are employed in Example 7 to highlight a group of resource 
needs. Unlike the commonly used roimd type bullets. Examples 8 
and 9 display square-shaped bullets and dashed lines to draw atten- 
tion to a list of items. Notice that the bullets in Example 9 are slightly 
indented from the main text unlike the previous examples. Lastly, 
Example 10 uses bullets to point out a set of major questions that 
health workers should ask prior to programme planning. What other 
things do you notice m each of these examples? Where can bullets be 
useful in the educational materials you are now designing? 



Bullats draw attention to 
things that can bo listed or 
grouped 
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Example 5 



31 CuniMliim K«vltw lot iMie NunlH MuatMn 

•ad potential emptoycrt of irtduatts, community 
he«iih pUnncrts and oihcn knowled«etblc about 
community health ne«dsand reiourcei. The Tomu* 
lion or the curriculum pUnalni conimlllM, which 
coukl very wcU have the tame membcnhtp tt the 
curriculum review oommittM, is on« of the most 
imporuni iciiont Tor implcmcoution or Uie 
chanie pUn. 

Oriantatlon o( tht curriculum pUnnlntf 
commllUt 

An anftlysii or tht summarized group repent 
would pfAvidr. the buic dau needed Tor decitioni 
to be uken by the commitiee. The«e data 
include: 

• a revic wurpmiinf community health ncoUaad 
asacismcfit of phoritict: 

• a uatemtnt of thr vtviMd adiool prop^mc 
nhjectivct relevant lo aa incteajcd emphasis on 
community /primary health cart; 

• jpecification of current protramme ohjectivca: 

• idcntifloiiioAoriUndUHotaliapaioinftruciion 
with rtconimcndatioaa (or cloaini the gaps; 

• rtiourtM availftbk to tuppon the change plan: 

• probkmt inhibiiini the chanftt dciired; 

• aspects of nursing education and prscticf rtla- 
vani to the chanj^ pfopoicd. 

In addition to disiribuiini a tynopcis of iMck* 
ground document^ the planning coordinator 
should per lonaUy contact tnembm ofthe pHoniag 
committee to ensure that Ihcy undersUnd Ihe task 
and have the neccsMiy preparatioit for it. Thty 
should b« deariy Instructed as to tbeir itKllviUtuil 
responsibilities and should reach airccmcnt on 
how thair activititt will bt coordioattd. The coor* 
dinato<r may wish to meet separaldy with persons 
not previously involved in the programme review 
and with thoce who may aacd to be oricnied to the 
new rcapoasibilitka. 

Ehiboratlaa the pUn 

The issues that must be addrcucd by the cur- 
riculum planning commtltee include: 

• priority content areas and sutgcsted appn>ache$ 
for implemenution of changes within the educa- 
tional plan; 

« polici^^ of the school, pareat mttltutioc, and 
amiiated groups that mny need lo U adjusted to 
accommodate tb« rccommcrHicU chin^rt; 

• rescheduling of conunl and pracucecapencnces 
of students relevant to pnmary/communiiy 
health cant; 



« funding louicci, budgetary allocatioos, and 
Hnancial arnugemenu neoeisary to defray the 
eiiential coau involved io (mpleiiicnting the 
rtvised pcoiramme; 

« the curtailment of ccrUin services to allow for 
.grrattramphatis on primary/co mm unity health 
care and ways of overcoming r«<'iuoor to these 
change*. 

Overcoming retisunce to the changes Uit men* 
tioncd n>ay be one of the most dilTicijIl problems to 
be resolved. Hospitals and other service agenciet 
may have firmly Hxed patterns of patient cane that 
depend on student personnet and mtrict the focus 
ofcare to the sick individual. Sensitive planning by 
all gioupa involved is eSMntlal to protect the wel* 
Cut of patWms in the hospitals while uiU prrmit- 
ting changM in aurting education lo improve the 
heakh catt of the community, the Individual amJ 
the family im all scttincs. 

Other affecu of the eunk'ulum ehange thst 
should be considered include: nunc cmpk)ymcni 
poticiti and opponuiiltief ; retAtionihlps between 
aursea, phyticiuia, and other providen of health 
care: a»d community pcfKptions and eapeciaiions 
with tt§ird to nursing. 

It is poesiMe to teach the concepts and methods 
of primary health care and community hnhh in 
any of the study aitas of the cumculum: the ultt* 
mate aim iato have them integraiad throughout the 
eduational pfogrammc. In sekctmg study areas in 
which to initiate the plan for ehange, the most 
imporunt consideration is that they should ofler 
the plan the greatest pocilWe chance to succeed 
Although ihe choice wi]l vary with the whool situ* 
atton, the maternal and child health course has 
^nany fcaturts that make it particiiUily suited for 
mitutini changes that piace increased emphasis on 
community health. For insuncc: the development 
and cart ofnofmal healthy individuals are usually 
studied Mfly in the nuna'a adueitiOQ, prior lo CArt 
of the sick patient; education ofthe bmily and 
community fbr the pnvtntJoo of illrme is empha. 
siied ; the influence of social and cultural factors on 
hcfflth and behaviour is cleariy evident; sutistical 
data att oAca more compleu and reliable for 
mothers and children than for other groups; and 
nurses and nddu^ves have traditionally assumed 
considertble responsibtlity for the assessment and 
treatment of common health problems among 
motberi and children. Consequently, the changes 
n^qulred to teach maternal and child health nursing 
in a community context are nflen fewer than for 
ol.ler eoums. They may involve menly putting 
stbdcnt oontacu and practical experiences in com* 
minity settings earlier in the curriculum end 
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Focussing: Visual signals 



Example 6 



Phase 4 



Evaluating the plan for change 



EvaJufttion of the nuninf eduaiion proframroe 
U the proc«s$ ofdetcrminiof tht cxteat to which the 
eduaiiioa provided it efllbctive, eflkient, jukJ 
nukci a liyiifUiAt coatribution to nKctiot bcillh 
c«rc nccdi Kiu deHno profnmme eviliuttiOQ u 
proem of maiuAi it^crmfd jtiAptmcnii ibout 
the chamafrtj^ the ^uo/Z/y of «n tducatioQa] pro- 
p^mmc Of puts ihotoT*.' More ipedCcmlly, pro- 
gnrnme *v«iuiti«n linu at : ^ 

• meaturinf procreu towardi defliKd pro$rammc 
objeetivfi; 

• idrniifVinc and resolving conQicts and inconsis- 
tencies in the cductlkmal profnunme; 

• providinc indicaiioos for fuitbcr improvint the 
UK of available rcsourm; 

• providini basdioe uformatiofi for future evalii* 
aiioQs; 

• ctimuhUiBg increased elBdeacy and effective* 
ness ia the prograrome; and 

• dttptniiii the insiibt of ediicatioaai adinimstr»« 
tors and otheit rtspooiibk for the curricuium 
ioto the proframoie's accountabiUty to the com- 
nimity in providini nur«cs for primary health 
care practice. 

The ovfriU responsibility for the cv'siuatioo 
tuiisWy rests with the curriculum oommhiee or a 
lubcommittae on tvaluatioo. As indicated eadicr, 
the curriculuot oommittce Is rcspociible for the 
curriculum review and fordeti(oin| the eumculum 
so that the fociu is on thecoinniunity and primary 
health care Likewise, it monitors impkmcnution 
of the curriculujn pbn and should periodicaUy 
evaluate its effeclivcnMS. Tlw prtxx«oftyttenutic 
pUnaing^implemenUtioo— evaluation is funda- 
mental to continual curriculum development. 

Many of the procedures described in devclopinf 



• KaTI. FM. GuidehmofarrKdiuttmi a tr^ti^prvgnmrnw 
fot knithnm^mL Ofnm, WmM HMltli Oiwiuniu*^. 1971. 
} (WHO OAKt ruMkMiM N«. MX 



the curriculum plan (phases 1 and 2) app<y also to 
the evaluation of the curriculum for its community 
health orienuiioii. The difference here it that 
teachers and others involved in the earlier phases 
will be bcner pitpirtd lot their role in the evalu- 
ation. They will be more kncwled|eabfe about ti»e 
aims of the procramme. 9bte to be more critical of 
the proposed stratcgiei, and araaed with the ex- 
perience and findiufs of course evaluations ob- 
tained in the process of imptemeoting the revised 
curriculum. 

Iht fnqutney and iL-ning of evaluations depend 
on the stafc of curriculum development and on 
chancet oocurrinc in oommunlty heahh. When 
brond changes are being made in the curriculum 
that cut across many and possibly all protnmme 
areas, pfoiraa me evaluatioo should be undenalcea 
at regtiUr intervals. SiaUi\rty, dynamic changes ia 
coramumty health-io the type or nature of preva* 
lent problems or in strategies proposed for aoceler- 
utinf tbdr prwestion and control -Increase the 
oecd fo;"* frequeat curriculum evaluation. It) both 
casaa, th« aim is to keep the entire aurtiog educa- 
tion programme relevant to community needs and 
health service elfoiu. Ia addition, the r«tular cur- 
riculum evaluations should be supplemented by 
Interim monitoring of courses by the re*pective 
department and study units. 

Criteria for Currictiltun Evaltiation 

Evaluation of the currirulum for its orienution 
to community health is directed towards onswering 
three fundamenu] questions, each of which leads to 
other questions conopmini the educationBl pro- 
gramme and to the developraent of criteria igtinfit 
which to Jod«ft the success of the cujriculum 
changes. 

The first question to be asked is: 

H&fe the curriculum changfs ihct wtrr constd' 
cred necessary to Gckieve community health oAd 
primary health cere objtaim been implemented? 
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Ht»)1h tiuctlmn in ihc canlral ei tchitlMORiKi 



Example 7 



Retourc«s 

Programmes need resources- funds. pcrsonneJ and materials-to 
unp emeni plHnned activities. A health education programme 
must specify ,ts resource needs, indicating which a^ a^aiE at 

ZoZr":""''^ '° ^ ^^^^^^^ nccSs can be 

w "'^ ^'.""'^ «-'a««gories for budgeting purposes, and 
these should be justified by the chosen strategies: 

• Personnel— professional and support stalT. 

• Training— workshops, orientation and short courses. 

• Transportation and travel— vehicks. mileage, fuel, 
maintenance and travel allowances. 

• Ei{uipment— typewriters, projectors atid copiers, etc. 

' d^SLta. ^-='«''--«.'«'ing. production and 

• Supplies— stationery and communications, etc. 
Action timetable 

Listing strategics and resources does not convey cxacUv how 

STs'ILTf^r:' nccV'"''''""^ °" " -"''>->>y-omh bi'^Ta^ 
H js tncrclore necessary to draw up u timetable shou/inrt tL 

r«pr"' T'^'.'-''"' '"'^ J^txa td 

Who IS responsible for them. This should be arraneed in 
chronological order as far as possible. ""anged in 

The activities shown on a timetable should include important 

edrtS TJIZ- dirrSoJ of 

eaucationai materials, construct on of latrines or wellt nn^ 
.ntroducon of school health sessions. The plannrng gro^p 

Sfic^'r "«^'"bcrs)sho^uld design'aTeThe 

specific persons responsible for carrying out each activity— h,.al,h 
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HOW rO CUPERVItt 



4.2 Trying to develop the supervisee's personsttty 

The supervisor should also seek to develop the personality of those under super- 
vision and to ensure that the process wifl exert a deep influence upon the worker's 
development— which involves a change^ a continuous progression from a state of 
immaturity to a state of maturity. 



These states of Immaturity and maturity may be defined as follows: 



iMMATURtTY MATURITY 
(each item may be rated from 1 to 5 to locilitate comparisons) 



- Passive □ 

-Dependent □ 

-Uttle variation in behaviour □ 

-Limited interests, superficial □ 
attention 

~ Short'term view of the future □ 

-Subordination, need to be supervised □ 

end overseen closely 

~ Poor perception of himself/herself □ 



- Active 
-Self-reliant 
-Variety of behaviours 

- Many interests, deep 

commitment 
-Lonff-term vision and 

objectlvos 
-Position of equality or dominance 

-Sctf-confidenco and seif-controi 



Maturity in the professional context may be summarized as the ability and willing- 
ness to assume responsibilities and to determine one's behaviour when faced with 
specific tasks. It is the supervisor's job. within the existing administrative and hier- 
archical framework, to ensure the gradual development of those t>eing supervised to 
help ihem attain this aUte of maturity that enables them to fulfil their potential, ob- 
tain satisfaction In Ihelr work and makes them open to a high degree of motivation. 
At the district level, where there Is some degree of isotatton this will t>e a way of 
helping the health worker and compensating for any feeling of remoteness by pro- 
viding gutdar^ce and support. The quatllies required of the supervisor in this 
instance ere no different from those of a leader. They ere human qualities and the 
professiona) and managerial qualities that are outlined In the next chapter on the 
profile of the supervisor. 



4.3 Trying to Increase the motivation of the supervisee 

Motivation ie closely bound up with the process of oersonaiity development. It may 
bo defined as an Internal impulse that drives the individual to effort and to action by 
producing a particular frame of mind. Motivation alfecls altitudes by triggering be- 
haviour appropriate to the motive. 



tU^CKVMION ACnvmCt AT mtTMCT tiVCL 



0 progress r«ponfi (continuous monitoring), 
0 recant evaluation mports. 
0 previous supervision reports. 

ISee Supervision instruments 1 end 2, pp. 20^1) 



2. 12 Identification of priorities for supervision 

Supervision will not be effective uniess there is c clear parcoption of the priorities 
among the numerous aspects of the services that might need to be supervised: 
which programmes or activities, in which areas* institutions or units* and which 
categories of workers must r*ei>!vis priority attention? 

Ttie supervisor wilt first review the '•Plan" and aingk> out and aummari«e In writing: 

• the operational objectives and targets. 

■ sundards relating to the quantity and quality of work. 

■ the full range of resources available. 

in respect of each programme, district, institution or unit and the workers to be 
supervised, and for a given period of time (e.g. one month or three months). 

Secondly. It is important to review regular progress reports and «(/ /loc evaluation 
reports In order to extract: 

■ statistics on the services provided. 

■ the rates of coverage/participation actiteved, 
m the rates of nDorbidity/mortallty obaarved. 

■ tho rasourcaa utilized. 

during a given period or periods, e.g. per quarter, in respect of each progmmma, 
district, tnatitutlon or unit and the workers to b« aupervie#d. 

Thirdly, the supervisor wiit identify d>screpar>cie« between planned targets and 
norms and the levels of performance reported or assessed in respect ol each pro- 
gramme, district, institution or unit and the workers to be supervised. These dis- 
crepancies may then be compared with those observed during previous supervisory 
surveys in order to indicate recent trends. 

Fourthly, the supervisor will IdenUfy the most Important discrepancies in tarms ol 
the efficacy, productivity and cost of services and will formulate a number of hypoth- 
eses as to the possible causes of these discre pencles. perticularly as regards the 
conditions that n^ay affect pertormance, such as: 

• ti>e techniques used. 
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Example 10 



NUTIOTIOH LIAMNINO l»ACKAGiS 



2A Why do we weigh babies? 



Maoy health prognunmtt include periodic weifhiog 
of babia u a buic feature. The purpote of the 
wci^hine vahct from procnnime to protnmme. At 
bcst»baby weighing helps health worlocrt, &tbeit tod 
OMthcta to ivork together to diKXJver any pn^l^ 
a baby't growth and to correct thcae pnblemt beibce 
they become too Kwre. Vfeighing am, (hctdbcc, help 
to protect and ixnprow the health of babies and 
children. At wont, a baby-weighing pfogname can 
be a meiningietft experience ^ mothcn and fiuhcn. 
As with mou aspecu of health care, the way btalth 
workers Icani about bab>* weighing during their 
tuioing will ailcct bow they approach it ia their 



coounuaitiea. Before aetting up a btby>weiching 
pfogrumae coiminunicy health wodcecs should aak 
thcmaeKca the following questions: 

« Whose purpoK will our baby-weighing progrumnc 
aeive? 

• What is the ical itason that su»t hcahh wotioets 
weigh babies? 

« What eHecttifaay, docs this have 00 the childnn's 
health? 

« How could the piogfioiine be improved? 

♦ Who could improve the programme? 



In our discussion/ the six previous examples show you various ways 
to use bullets. Bullets can be used to draw attention to main ideas, 
goals, features or qualities, resource needs, and questions, just to 
name a few. What otlier ways could bullets be used? You noticed 
that bullets can be round or square in shape and indented or evenly 
aligned with the margins of the main text. How and where can you 
incorporate bullets into the design of your educational materials? 
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Focussing: Visual sigmh 



Boxes 



Another type of visual signal is a box. Boxes are borders drawn 
around important words or phrases in order to quickly draw atten- 
tion to them. They can be useful in drawing attention to important 
statements you don't want the reader to overlook. For instance, try 
using boxes around summaries, warnings, procedural steps, main 
ideas and things that need to be re-emphasized. 

Look at Examples 11 - 15 on the following pages to see different 
ways in which boxes are used. How are boxes used in each example? 
What effects do the boxes have? As you read the examples, ask 
yourself where these ideas might fit into materials you are 
currently designing. 



Boxas draw attantlon 
to Important things 
that should not b« 
overlooksd 



Also, consider using boxes to present main ideas or steps in a proce- 
dure. Example 16 uses boxes to show the organizational structure of 
a health system. Note how the boxes in this example do two things 
First, they highlight the main parts of the system and, secondly they 
show the relationship of each part to the whole system. Is a picture 
not worth a thousand words? Imagine the effect of taking this and 
changmg it all to straight text. 

Similarly, Example 17 uses boxes to highlight the main steps in a 
procedure for treating dehydration. Some of the boxes pose a pro- 
cedural question and other boxes ouUine the treatment. Also note 
the consistency in the size of the boxes. The three boxes on the left 
side which indicate "no" reponses are all the same size. The two 
larger boxes on the right which L.dicate "yes" responses are also the 
same size. As we said before, consistency with a strategy makes 
things deai-er and easier understand. What would be the effect of 
trying to explain this same procedure in several paragraphs of text? 

Remember, care should be taken not to overuse boxes. Overuse and 
lack of consistency of any strategy can confuse readers. 



Boxss can highlight 
main idsas 



Boxes can show 
relationships 



Boxas can outlin* 
ths ordar of 
procadurss 
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Example 11 



VKACHiNa FOR tCniR LfAANlMO 



•o that tbt trainatt uodant«ttd tha link 
b«twaen them. Once the traineca bava undtr- 
atood why a taak ia necacaary aod how to do it, 
thay ahould ttart practiaing it quickly, wbila it 
u tiUl frttb in tbtir minda. 



Thraa itapa in tiiching articular tUllt: 

• Oa«criba tha tatk and tkUlt 
raqulrad lo do it 

• Damonauata tha tKilla 

• Allow tha trilnaat to practiaa 
tham. 



DetcripUoA of $kilU 

Firat, the trainer thould daacriba tha taak 
and tha ikilU rtquirad to do it. Ha thould alao 
explain why tha taak ia nacaaaary, under what 
circiunataaott it it rtquirad. and what mifht 
go wrong if tha tkilta art not Itamad proparly. 

For axanpUi to do the tatk of monitoring 
growth by uaing a growth chart, a comaunity 
health worker will ntad to laara vtriooi tkUla. 
including: 

• Convincing moikara to bring their hahiea 
for wtighing 

• Chacking the accuracy nf waighing-acalaa 

• Waighing babiea corracUy 

• Rt cording their waighla on growth ckarta 

• Intarpratlng growth curraa 

• Giving appropriata advica to mothara. 

In a Jcctura. tha trainer thould iirat daaeribo 
the above taak and tkiUt uaing vituai aida 
(auch aa picturet of a wugbing*aca]a and a 
growth chart). Whilt dcachbiag aach of the 
abovs tkillt the trainer thould point out what 
might go wrong and what would ba tha raault 
of a miauke: for aiaraplt^ that if the weighing* 
acala it not checked properly bafora uaa aiJ 
raaulta would ba wroog. 



' Savaral akilla may ba naa 


dtd to do ona 


\M$k. 




All tkills thould ba laarnad and 


practiftad ttparattly. 





Dtmonstration ' t^iUU 

Afttr dtacribing and explaining tht tatk and 
aaaociatad tkillt, tha traintr ahould dam* 
onatrata aach tkill aaparataly. Sometintfl, par- 
aont other then the traintr may do tha 
damonttration. For axamplt, doctora in a clinic 
or health cantra may ba atkad to dtmnnatrata 
how to identify nutritional daficiancitt in .a 
child. 



Moat of the aklUa can ba damonauatad 
anywhera (claaaroom, health centra, etc.). Two 
timple rulaa thould ba foUowad during the 
damonatration: 

(o) Tha damonatration tbouM ha clctrly 
vitibla to all tha tratnaat. When there It t 
lurga group of traineae, it it common to tae t 
crowd around the demonstration^ with quita 
a faw tramaaa unable to aaa what ia hap* 
paning* 

[^Sy Eack etep in the demonttratioo thould bt 
axtrJiinad clearly. AUo. the trainer ahould 
draw attention of the traintet to the common 
miatakaa and omiaaiona in aach ttap. For 
axample, if the trainer it demooatreting bow to 
weigh a child. Ka thould point out that it it 
M^y to forget to make the aero adjuatment 
bcfora aach weighing aaaaion. At the tamt 
tima, tha trainer thould ramind tha traineae 
about tha naad for chacking tha acal* with 
known weighta from tune to tiua. Both thete 
potnta ara important for accurau weighing. 

PrmeUMimg of okilU 

Thia It the oMMt important part of the 
learning procaaa. It ia only by practieing tht 
taaka on their own that tha trainaaa will 
develop tha ccnftdence nacaatary to do tha 
taaka indtpandtntly in the eommunity. 
Uafortunataiy, enough attantion it not always 
paid to thia aapact of training bacautt practice 
aataiona ara difficult to arrange and ara time- 
conauming. What uaually happens ia that .one 
or two viaita are arranged to a health cantra or 
community for the trainoaa to aaa how trained 
community health worktra do the aasM tasks. 

There are a number of diCFerent waya of 
helping traineae to practiae ekills, depending 
on the type of skill involvsd* Ona way is to 
assign projects to email groups of trainaea. For 
example, two or three trainaea may be asked to 
go to a community and identify children with 
malnutntion. Another way of practieing the 
aama taak of identifying malnourishtd children 
ia to let trainees examine malnourished chil- 
dren in a health centre. Rola^playing. wbsn 
properly organised, can alao be a vary ailective 
method of practlsiog coromuntcation skills 
(a.g.. nutrition sducatlon). 

The b«*et method of helping tretnees to 
practiae akilU it, however, to 1st tham work for 
a short period under the eupervision of a 
trainad community health worker. This will 
give the trainece an opportunity to practise 
ekille in a raaMife situation. 

In any training course for community health 
workers, a major portion of tha training time 
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Example 12 



If your country is in a dry area, you will not tind yaws but there 
may be a disease which is very much like it. It is called endemic 
syphilis* It also produces red sores with yellow tops, but these 
sores are dry. Prevention and treatment are the same as lor yaws. 

Treatment 



Rememberl 

Every patient and every person in a patient's household or in 
contact with him at school or at work must be treated at the 
same time. 



It Is best if a team comes from the health centre so that everybody 
in a village or community can be treated at the same time. If this 
cannot be done very soon and you (or your supervisor) have a 
supply of benzathine benzylpenicillin, treat everyone in the family 
as follows: 

■ children between 1 and 10 year'^of age: one injection of 600 000 
units (see Annex 1} 

■ people over 10 years of age: one injection of 1 200 000 units. This 
will atop the disease very quickly. 

Prevention 

Try to tell the people with the disease to keep away from people 
who do not have it. 

The best way to prevent yaws (and most skin diseases) Is good 
personal hygiene: washing properly with water and soap (see Unit 
10). 

You will learn from your supervisor or the staff of the health centre 
in your district what is being done to stop yaws in your country or 
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Example 13 



n 



good work on the part of their •ubordinetce their ovn echieveaenti uiU be helictled* 
Uck of recognition c«n he very diecouregini; the iMder ehotild he wiUing to 
pre lee other e uhea preiee te due. 



CIVE PRAISE WEEN CUE 



(c) The wurV incU . Feople like to do work Utel iw cotietruccivei thet in 
their opiniofi ie worthwhile end helpful to other p«opU. The eteff of en orgeaitaCion 
like Ko do work thet the^ con eee ae contributing to the object ivee of the 
orgenieetlon ee e whole. 

The invortance of curetive sedicel work ie eetf-evidents thie ie one reeeon vhy 
it is eo attrectivet Prevrntion end heelch educetion ere not eo cbviouety 
iKportant} end heelth workere cen find it hard to believe that dull jobs like eccurete 
record'-keeplag and Inventory control hev» eny laportenee* 

The good leader vill try to keep dull repetitive teeke to e ainimia, and take 
every opportunity to aeeurc the teaa e^ubcre of the ia^ortence of their work* 



EJCPIAIN TOC VALUE OF WOKK 



(d) KoepODttbi;ity « To heve re epooelbility ie to he ehl« to tek* the co:ia»4)u«n<:ec 
for J decision ur an ectitm whether they arc good or bad. Koec people velcOM 
rceponeibility; eoae people faar it. Moet people like to Mke decieione about their 
own livee end to eceept reeponeibility for doing ao* 

A leader can eeeily deetroy or, et leeet, rnduce eteff atBhere* eenar of 
reapunaibllity by Btkiog dacieiooi for cUea. It it repccielly i^tortent not to do 
thie «ben Moaglng ieoletad clinic e where the eteff Have to trork e^etly without 
direct eupervieion. Vae tbe tiat you can epeod in ^tuck e clinic to increeee the 
eteff *s eenee of reeponeibility for work, not to dinioieh it by smell criticieaa. 



lOO? OTtiCRS TO TAKE R£0mSIBILITY 



(*) Advjinr»»tnt « Advence«enL is e Coiib of recognition* lecognition without 
cevecd is not very convincing. People prefer recognition thet conee in e tetigible 
foriD auch ee an increeee of eelery or acre reeponeibility^ with Ireedon to uee 
their own Initietive, which leede to job eetlefection. 

Paopla'ft eat £ erection often depende «a auch on vhet they expect to get ee on 
whet they get* When the teaa loader or eupervieor acknowledgee good worki he 
doei not aake proaieee of advenceaent tliat he vill not be able to keep. Inetead, 
people ehould be ancouraged to increese their knowledge end ekille eo that they 
era ready for proaotion. 



UELP OTHZRS TO TRAXM PQIL PKOHOTION 
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Design and interpretation ofcMcal trials 



— were not in such poor condilion that they required addilionml caw 
for their survival; ' 

— Jived within reach of the follow-up clinic; 

— were wilUag to participate. 



Question I 

What are the possible justifications for each of these conditions of admission 
to the trial? 



Allocation of patients to treatment ngimens 

Each centre wai provided with aeakd, aequenHally numbered envelopes 
each coauioing one of the four treatOMat Mhedulet. Paticnu were 
allocated randomly to the treatxneats io the envelopes* 

Treatment programme 

Table 19.1 presents the dosafe rvfimena. 



Tabta 19.1. Oosag* regimani 



DruQ 


Daily dosaoa 


T^ice-wMkJy dosage 




Body weight 
<60ko 


ftody w«<ght 


8ody weight 
<60kg 


Body v^igtn 
>50kg 


ttoniazid 
PyrKtlnanrvidt 
Rif»mp«c»n 
Thioacitazone 
Straptomycln 
(imramuficularly) 


300 mg 
1.6g 
450 mg 
150 mg 

io 


300 mg 

2g 

600 mg 
ISOmg 
lii 


600 mg 
3g 


000 mg 

Ig 



Patients stayed in hoipital for 6 months to ensure strict adherence to 
the prescribed Ueatment. 

On discharge they were assigned at random to either a e-month or 
S-moolh duration of chemotherapy. Those in the 6-moDtb treatment group 
were given monthly supplies of tacUte for daily oral aelf-admiaisUaUon. 
Those in the l-rconih treatment group were given two months' supply of 
tbioocctazone and boniazid tablets to take at home; calcium lacUte tablcU 
were given later. 



Example 15 



A WORKSHOP f OR TRAIMIMQ IN SUI>enyuK>N 



FIRST DAY: SECOND SESSION 
1lh 00— 13h 00 



The draft programme drawn up by the organizer during tho broak ts pr©5ent«d to 
the participants. As soon as It la accepted (around 11h 30) the participants can start 
working Individually or in groups, taking the obicctives selected In order. They can 
then present their results and discuss them in plenary bclore breaking for lunch. 
The organizer simply remains available and Intervenes only on request. There Is 
likely to be some conlusiot^ among the participants: but ttilnga will gradually Im- 
provo! 



FIRST DAY: ARERNOON SESSION 



The organizer will start by reminding participants of the time of the next plenary 
session and making sure that each small working group understands what It Is sup- 
posed to be doing. The organizer should take « Iriendly Interest but should inter- 
vene only on request. 

During the plenary session the organizer will merely ask the participants to present 
their work group by group and will erK;ourage discussion. 

About 20 minutes before the end of the last session of the day the organizer will ask 
participants lo discuss tho positive and negative aspects, of the first day and ask for 
a verbal report from a spokesman for each group. Tho organizer will end the day by 
going over the programme for the next day and any necessary reading. 



I SECOND AND THIRD DAYS 



The participants will start orgonlzmg their work themselves and the organizer's task 
will be to help them do this. The day should start with o short clarification session 
(about 15 minutes) and this time It will be a good Idea to begin in small groups and 
finish in plenary session. Then the organizer will mention that as on the previous 
day there will be a plenary session at the end of the afternoon for evaluation of 
the day's work Everyone wilt set to work, aware that in the event 0l one or more 
working groups wishing to present the results of their work to the others, short 
plenary sessions may be hold on request A group photograph could be taken 
during a break. 
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I Example 16 



USES AND ORGANIZATION 



69 



Fig. 3.2. Organizational structure of the sufveillance system (SIN) 

of Costa Rica 



DATA SOURCE 



DATA FLOW 





Health igenls 






(home visits) 








Augional hulth 


office: dati checking 



DATA ANALVaS 



I 



NAtionel MifYBllteiice 
offioi <SIN): t»Mic data 
enalytif 



USERS 



Schools 



Family allowance programme^ 
Ministry of Health, other 
institutions 



other hand, hcalih data go up ihrough area health ofHccs. The revision of formt^ 
and ihc punching, processing, and analyses are conducted centrally by SIN. 
Computer racilitiCK are available to SIN from the University of Costa Rica and 
fa)ni the MiniUry of Finance* the latter facilities being more frequently used. 
The censuses and the periodic surveys on employment arc analysed and reported 
llic Bureau of Siuii^tics and Censuses and the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security, reaipcaively; SIN then incotporates the relevant data into its own 
reports as needed. The central unit of the SIN employs some 20-30 professio- 
nals, with backgrounds in economics, autistics, engineering, data proccasing, 
etc. 

Data for nutritional surveillance can be clerived from sample surveys of 
households. These data may be obtained by including a nutrition module within 
;i Kur\'ey system that is already in operation for other purposes; many aspects of 
the sur\'cy organization may thus be ukcn care of. The inputs far nutritional 
inlormttiion involve equipment, training, supervision, dau checking, and 
analysis and interpretation* The ofganiiation of titcsc services in Kenya, 
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Example 17 



144 



NUmmOM LKAIMIMO rACKAOES 



IheaeiYiMit PUn C: To tmat Mverc dehydration quickly 
Follow ihc trrowt. If the anmr (o the qucitioo u *yt*\ go tcroM. If it U 'no*, go down. 



CmchccNtd 








■ 


NO 




f 


Art yoo tnlntd 




to UM a lUKH 




fftstrk tub* ioT 









I YES 



1. Surt trtltfiMf>t \%4th 
OR5 lolucion, u In 

2. S«nJ the child (or IV 
crcAtmeiH. 



YES 



io 



1. Sttrt rehydfiUon uuMf 

... If (V cmt.'^i^ i« 
the chid for imflMdUtii 



URGENT: Scrtd 
thcchgdfor 
SV u^tmtnt. 



NOTE: If the chid habovc 2 yt»n of i|e BAd cholcri b known to be cumndy occuning In your«m« tuipect 
choltra imJ gh^ an app<t>prta(e oral antibiotk once the chdd k alerc 



In concluding, these examples show different ways in which to use 
boxes. Boxes can be used around main ideas, steps in a procedure, 
warning or remember statements, questions, and sessions. In addition, 
boxes can be useful in highlighting the various parts of something and 
the relationship of those parts to one another. At tunes you may find 
that using boxes to explain a procedure is easier than generating 
several paragraphs of wordy text. What other ways could boxes be 
used that we have not mentioned? Where can you incorporate boxes 
into materials you are currently designing? 
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tocussing: Visual signals 



Shading key areas or use of - if ferent colour ; i« another design shading .m ha«iz« 

strategy which can be usefu. o focus attentiim on important areas. ' *hat is Import!"'* 
Shading is the marking of s( rnc tWng with tints of colour. For in- 
stance, look at Example 18 c.i the next page v Jiich uses shading 
within a box to highlight an impoirf ant point that the author does not 
want readers to miss. As you read he page, be attentive to what you 
'ook at first and then second . Also,, in that same example notice the 
use of bullets and italic print. 



In Example 18, shading is used on a small por\ion of the page. An- 
other use of shading is to shade tiie entire page. How about using 
different coloured pages for various sections within your materials? 
For instance, let us say that die educational materials you have just 
designed has two sections. Tliere is tiie main body of infoimation 
and a separate section of practice excerdses. You could consider 
printing ihe main body of information on regular white paper and 
the practice exercises on a different colour of paper. This makes 
sections distinct from each one another which makes finding and access- 
mg information easier. What other ways could you use shading in 
the design of educational materials? 



Um diffarwnt 
colour«d paper to 
mark sections 



Review the previous examples on boxes. What effect would tiie 
boxes in Examples 11-17 have if they were shaded? Are tiiere some 
you would shade and others you would not? 
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Example 18 



MODULE 6: MANAGEMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES 

The selection of children in the community who really need such 
supplementary food should be done in consultation with super- 
visors and community leaders. Mothers should understand that 
the needs of a malnourished child are urgent, and that the 
supplementary food should not be shared witih the whole family. 

The help of the community may be required in the case of 
malnourished children of very poor families. The community 
health worker and the health supervisors may be able to persuade 
community leaders and wealthy farmers to help. These people 
may provide food for specific children or families in need of 
urgent help. In tlie end, better nutrition of the whole community 
will depend on education and on social and economic develop>- 
ment, but there are many useful things a community health 
worker can do immediately. . 



Some children needing special care 
should be referred lb the supervisor 
or liealth centre. 



Some children need very special care because their lives are 
in great danger. These children should be referred to the su- 
pervisor or the health centre. However, they will still need the 
support and help of the community health worker. The children 
who need to be referred to the supervisor or the health centre are 
described below: 

• Children with severe malnutrition. These include very wasted 
marasmic or greatly swollen kwashiorkor children who will not 
eat. 



• Children with complications of malnutrition. These include chil- 
dren with anaemia and eye damage due to vitamin A deficiency 
(see sections on vitamin A deficiency and anaemia below), and 
children with signs of infections, high fever, distressed breath- 
ing, and repeated diarrhoea. 

• Children with moderate malnutrition who do not improve with the 
feeding and help suggested belaiv. These are children who have 
some infection which is difficult to diagnose, e.g., tuberculosis. 
Refer these children to the supervisor or to the health centres. 
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Focussing: Visual signals 



Spacing separates 
and groups 
Information 



Spacing 

Lastly, designing text with ample spacing can be useful in drawing 
the reader's attention to areas. Spaces create breaks in information ' 
that cause readers to pause in their reading. So spaces are good for 
separating and grouping information. One way to think of them is as 
mvisible" borders or boxes around information. 

Look at Example 19 on the next page which is primarily straight text 
deigned with traditional spacing. Compare this page to Example 20 
which revises the spacing. What is the effect of the additonal spac- 
ing? If you were expected to learn something from either of these 
two pages, which one would you prefer to read? 

Notice that the additional spaces in Example 20 are: 

• placed between paragraphs 

• main ideas are indented, and 

• margin call-outs create a left-sided ,^umn 

Sparing is used to distinguish three major ideas at the top of the page 

and three categories of mfonnation along the left margin. Hei^ the extra sn««. . 

spaangmakesreadingtheinformaaoneasierandmorenjo^;^^^ -X^^S' 

r™'" V f "^^"S ^P^- - - "-visible 

e tstop whichcanmcaningftillydivideorgroupinfonnaaon.AIlow 
for ample spaong and avoid designing information too tighUy 



Avoid tight designs 



To create adequate spacing in your designs consider: 

• two directions: up & down, and left to right 

• writing short paragraphs 

• double spacing between paragraphs 

• centering lists or groups of things 

• indenting main ideas 

• listing procedural steps it^tead of writing many long sentences 

• using wider margins, and 

• different size printing for tiUes and headings. 

Remember, the key to good spacing is being consistent. Irregular use 
of spacmg can confuse and frustrate learners. 



Um spacing 
consist«ntly 
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Example 19 



15 

Colon 

Colostomy 

A colostomy is an artificial opening in the colon through which the intestine is 
made to discharge its contents at the skin surface. There are three main types: 1 ) the 
loop colostomy, in which there is an opening in an exteriorized loop of colon (Fig. 
IS.l A); 2) the double-barrelled colostomy, in which the two ends of colon remaining 
after resection have been brought to the skin surface, adjacent to each other (Fig. 15.1 
B); 3) the end (terminal) colostomy, in which only the proximal cut end of the colon 
opens at the skin surface, the other end . laving been closed and left within the 
abdomen (Fig. 15.10. 

There are only a few indications forestablishing a colostomy at the district 
hospital. A loop colostomy can be used to exteriorize an injured piece of colon or to 
relieve distal obstruction caused by a carcinoma or, in infants, by anorectal atresia 
or Hirschsprung's disease. A double-barrelled or terminal colostomy may be 
indicated after resection of a gangrenous loop of colon, for example in patients w ith 
sigmoid volvuli:is. 

For a planned procedure in neonates and infants suffering from anorectal atresia 
or Hirschsprung's disease, uec the tray for Miinor paediatrie operations Annex 1. 
Otherwise use the tray for laparotomy, Annex I . Add to both trays a catheter or a 
short length of polythene tubing, a piece of glass rod, and a colostomy bag if 
avaOable.The siteof the colostomy should normally be decided at laparotomy, with 
the patient under general anaesthesia. 

The colostomy incision is made separately from the main wound. Make a grid- 
iron incision (see page 1 33) in the quadrant of the abdomen nearest to the loop to be 
exteriorized. The incision should be large enough to accommodate the loop of colon 
comfortably. The greater omentum can usually be used as a guide to help you find 
the transverse colon, though in Hirschsprung's disease in children, the sigmoid 
colon may be so enlarged that it presents in the right upper abdomen. 

Bring out the loop of colon without kinking or twisting it (Fig. 1 5.2A). Make an 
opening in the mesocolon just large enough to admit a piece of glass rod. Push the 
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Focussing: Visual sigmls 



I Example 20 



15 

Colon 



Colostomy 

A colmmpiy it an iit;<icul opcnmg in the colon through which the imesctne is 
made lo discharge its ooiifcnrs tc the skin aurfacc. There tre three mtin 

t>i>u; 

• the loop coloMomy» in which there it an openuis in an ejtteriofiicd l4>oD 
ofcolon(Fig. 15.JA); ^ 

• the douWe-berrtJkd colottomy, in which the two ends o^'colon remain^ 
«ng tftcr rocctioa hare bcco brought to the ikin fuiface. Aditcent to 
etch other (Fig. 1 5. IB); 

• the end (termin tl) eolo«omy, in which only the pcoximtl cut e^^ of the 
mlon ofjciu tt the tkin lutfacc, ?he other end htviof been doted tiid 
left within the tbdunicn (Fig. \SAC^ 

There ar^- only t few indicttions for esttbU»hing t colociomy tr the distria 
ho«puxI. A loopcoloftomy ctn be utcd to cttcrioxMc tn injcrcd piece of colon or 
to rchCNX ditul obstruction ctu«ed by t ctrcinom* of. to ao£Knt>. by tnorecul 
t^«m or Hinchtpninj^s disemie. A double -btneUed or termintj colostomy may 
he mdicaied after resection of a ganrenous ioop of colon, fotexampte in ptiientt 
wtrh sigmoid volvului. 



Equipment 



Tftchnlqcift 



Loop colostomy 



For a plaiined procedure in iKonatcs and ioftntt suffering from anonictal ttresit 
or H.rschiprungs disctsc. use the tray for MiM^r pmdUtfic •fm^im-. Annex 1 
Otheru-ise use the tr.y for Ujyn^^ Annex 1. Add to both trays a catheter or a 
shoitjcnglh of polythene tubing, a piece of glass md, and a colostomy bag if 



n« site of the colotromy should nornuUy be decided tt laparotomy, with the 
panenr under gcocnl toaetthetit. 

TTic coJortomy locition it made lepmteiy fiom the mtin wound Make t Rtid- 
m>o incuion (jce^gc 1 33) in the qutdrtni of :he tbdomen neaiett lo the Joop to 

^l^''rT^u?'^°° ^ ^ tccommodatethe loop of 

coton coniforttbly. TTie grtiter ocnenrum ctn usually be uaed ts t guide tohcit 
you find the transircne coloa. though in Hirtchsprung^s disease in children, thi 
ii^^id colon mty be so enltrgcd that it pre*cni» in the right upper abdo- 

Bong out the loop of colon without klnkiag or twisting it (Fig. I5.2A). Make to 
opening in t he mesocolon just Urge enough to admit a piece of glass lod. Push the 

"l35 " " ~ 
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In ^ufntnsrv visiist sionsl^ sre ri^wcp? ttvit' 

in OUUIfilOl Jf VlQUOl Of^l tOiO OiU XJUwiwCO 11 t%Xl» 




cf/r6cr (BBOefs to wnBt you wBnt crie/n ro /earn 




* te// tfjem kv/wf /s /nosf important 




* allow them to scan and select what parts thay 




need to read 







Practice Activity 

1) Review educational materials you have designed in the past. Did 
you use any of the visual signals we have just discussed? Did you 
use them consistently? Are there any strategies that were not 
used, but that could have made your design better? 

2) Consider any educational materials you are currently working on. 
Detemiine where the focussing strategies we have discussed in Part 
One can be used effectively and try to implement them. The aim is not 
to include all the strategies, but the ones that seem most appropriate. 
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Part Three 



Organizing tlie 
Learning 

Once your readers have understood what you 
want thenn to learn, the second stage of the 
learning process involves organizing the infor- 
n\ation mto something meaningful. How do you 
sequence and present educational material so 
that learning can occur? Experts say the better 
the instruction is organized and the better 
learners can focus on it; the better chance they 
will learn what you want them to know.They 
must take the ideas you are trying to convey 
and connect them into a logical pattern. If they 
fail to organize the information properly, then 
misunderstandings arise. Learning may become 
inaccurate, slow and laborious. 

At the end of Part Three, you will be able to 
explain the importance of and write: 
verbal signals (Chapter 6) 

• summaries (Oiapter 7) 

• examples (Chapter 8), and 

• sequencing (Chapter 9). 
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Visual signals point the learner in the direction in which the lesson ii 



IS moving 
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Chapter 6 
Verbal Signals 



Organizing: Verbal signak 



At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: 

1) define the term verbal signal 

2) list twelve or more examples of verbal signals, and 

3) explain four reasons why signals are important. 



Chapter objectives 



What are verbal signals? 

In chapter fiv. . we discussed the use of visual signals as a way of 
focusmg people's attention. Similarly, there is a second kind of 
signal called a verbal signal. Verbal signals are words or phrases that 
tell the leame« where the instruction is going - the direction. It 
helps them along the way by clarifying how the instruction is 
organized. For example, words like first or short phrases like the five 
^ are..., fi^llawedbi/..., or in conclusion... signal the order of the 
information. Ukewise, other words like in comparison..., similarly to 
or however... indicate to the reader that a contrast is being made Still' 
other phrases such as as a result..., due to..., or because of... highlight 

that thereisanassodation ofsomesort. inemphasizing how signiffcant 
somethmg is consider such phrases as critical feature..., essential 
element..., or major point. 

Verbal signals are found or embedded in sentences throughout 
educational materials. Using such signals reduces the amount of a 
reader s guesswork by making dear the structure of the instruction 
and the nature of the associations. For instance, to discuss a pmcedure 
verbal signals like first, second, and next help students see the order 
of the steps involved. In explaining the attributes of something 
words like most significant, primarily, or commonly reveal to the deader 
what features are more important than others. Look at ExampK on 
the next page, the visual signals used in this text are cii'cled Are 
there other signals that we have not circled in the example? 



Verbal signals 
givs dlrsctk)n 



Vorbal signals 
maka claar how 

Information Is 
to ba organizad 



Varbal signals 
ara ambaddad In 
santancas 
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Organizing: Verbal si^ls 



Example 1 



TRAINING COMMUNITY HEALTH WORKERS 
IN NUTRITION 



A community health worker can 
help most children with mild or 
moderate malnutrition. 



Management of children suffering from protein- 
energy malnutrition 



(^wogroup^f children need sp ecial h elp from 
the community health worker. The(^^)chil dren 
at risk of developing protein energymimutri 
—have been considered above. The ^cond ^group 
is the children already suffering from protein energy 
malnutrition. They can be identified by regularly 
visiting the homes of high-risk families, by ob- 
serving the growth charts of children, and by 
examimng children with infectious diseases like 
meas les and diarrhoea. These children can be 
(easil£)treated at home through better feeding. 




It the parents can do is described on the 
following pages. ^.^^^ 
Modifi cation and improvement of the diet i$(one) 
( inethod )a community health worker can useto 
manage mal nutrition{ ^t)it will fail unless the 
family, and( especiall^ tfie mother of the child, 
cooperates actively. Convincing the parents that 
a m odified diet is esse ntial for the cluld may be 
the( giost difficult tas^ f the commauity health 
worker. The mother should be convinced that 
what her child needs is not medicine, but a diet 
which she can afford but which needs careful 
preparation. A community health worker may 
know what foods a child should eat, but the 
mother must also believe in this and must be 
willing to make the best use of foods available to 
the family. Invo lving the family in the process of 
recovery is th€( Sest way )to teach about malnu- 
trition and prevent its recurrence. The parents 
will learn about better nutrition by seeing their 
childre n recover and become healthy. It is(im^ 
portant)to find out from the mothers why less 
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Organizing: Verbal signak 



Below, Table 1 Usts and groups a few commonly used signals. It is of 
course not exhaustive. Think of some of your own verbal signals and 
wnte them on a separate sheet of paper. After, scan a page or two 
from a book, report, or magazine for verbal signals and add these to 
your hst as well. You' .1 see how quickly you can accumulate many 
examples in just a few moments. 



Sequence Comparison Association Significance 



Table i 



First, second 
In summary 
In conclusion 
Followed by 
After which 

Remember first 
So far 
Next 

Look below 
Proceed to 



Likewise 
Referring to 
Regardless 
Conb-ary to 
However 
But 

As opposed to 
Conversely 
Another way 
Or 



Because 
Due to 
As a result 
Therefore 
Generally 
In response to 
For instance 
For example 
Without such 
In addition 



Importantly 
Essential part 
Critical feature 
Especially 
Primarily 
Needless to say 
Overall 
Most useful 
Clearly 
Commonly 



Insummary. verbal signals ate words or phrases that can: 
* direct the readers to what you want them to learn 
, 'nate dear the organization of the instruction 

mke dear the nature of relationships txtween ideas 

reduce learner guesswork 
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Guidelines in Preparing Verbal Signals 

When you are designing educational materials, carefully consider 
when and where to use verbal signals. It may be helpful for you to 
ask yourself the following questions: 

1) What words am I am using to help the readers link 
together steps in a procedure or process? 

2) What words am I am using to help them make 
comparisoi\s and contrasts? 

3) What words am I using to help them see the 
relationship of ideas to other things? 

4) What words am I am using to emphasize a point not 
to be missed by the readers? 

5) What words am I am using to help them imderstand 
the degree to which something is important and other 
things less so? 

6) Should I use a highlighting strategy such as italic or bold 
print when using verbal signals? 



Practice Activities 

1) Review educational materials you have designed and developed 
in the past. Do you purposefully use verbal signals? Ask yourself 
the six questions above as you review your materials. 

2) Review educational materials you are currently designing. Where 
could verbal signals be useful in helping readers organize their 
learning? Again, ask yourself the six questions above as you 
review your designs. 
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Chapter 7 
Summaries 



Organizing: Summaries 



At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: 

1) explain two reasons why summaries are important 

2) identify two ways to use summaries, and 

3) design summaries for your educational materials. 



Chapter objectives 



What are summaries? 




^ up to that pom! in the instruction. Therefore, summaries 
onunonly appear a. the of a piece of ins^rcHo; ZTarwrit- 
«, as short, condse sentences or as a lis. of the main idei. Z 
learner, have read par, of the materials, you should p^vide ih™ 
w.«, a revrew of what they have just .^d. l„is ensuL tteT 
have p-dced up the most important parts you intended .hem toTeam 

Summari« are useful to readers. If Aey missed anyWng in fteir 
-dmg, .hey wm realize it when they read it in the su„^ * ^ 
W.U prompt .hem to go back and reread wha. they imtially 
U they learned aU fta. was in.ended, then fte sulary 1 
reafftnn what they know. I. wiU also ac. as a quick so^ce of 
revrew when revising ma.erials or preparing ibr examinattons la.er. 

ffyou are discussingaprocedure,asumma.y can ensure you that 
the reader has grasped the steps in the correct order. If y„^ are 

how the summanes are wri..e„ and presented. Also note how we 
have consutently used boxes (visual signal, around oursumma^es. 

LTR™';rrH" """"^ Chapter 

Four. Remember how we said that margin call^u, can be used as 

an<«,«„,summa,y. this ose, the summaty appears alo^side 



Sumifnaries overview 
main Ideas at 
the end of 

inatructton 



SummarJea help 
learnera to 
realize what 
they missed & 
reaffirm what 
they know 



Margin call-outs can 
provide an ongoing 
summary 



s 
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Organizing: Summaries 



the main body of the instruction rather than appearing at the end. 
Again look at Examples 1 and 4 in Chapter Four to see how margin 
call-outs can provide a continuous summary. 

So you have two ways to approach using summaries: 

1) end summaries, and 

2) ongoing summaries. 

Below, Example 1 displays a summary from a nutrition lesson for 
community health workers. Observe how the summary overviews 
six main ideas using brief, concise sentences. The summary is sig- 
nalled by the use of a box appearing at the end of the lesson. Also, 
notice the use of bullets and bold print in this same example. Not 
only are summaries helpful for readers; they can be useful as a 
teaching tool. Summaries can be made into overhead transparencies 
to illustrate what you are teaching, or can be printed on classroom 
handouts. What other uses can you think of? 

Where in the educational materials that you are currently designing 
would summaries be helpful in organizing the reader's learning? 
What type of summary would be most appropriate for the subject 
area you are designing? 



Example 1 



XMiMHQ COMMUHITV HIALW WORKERS IN NUTRITION 



that of an adult. Thla fact la uaually fortotUn. 
Sptciat cort U n«CM««ry M iJie/tadt in iHt dUi 
•n^rgyifiving food* likt ctrt^ts, f^U mnd 9iU, 
end MUgor. Giving growth -won otUgt fooda 
luona ia Dot #r.d\j|h. 



amall qttantity of food at aach faad. Adulti on 
tha otbar hand aat ozUy two or thraa bit meali 
a day. In fttding of young childnn, tht 
goldtn ruU it to giv« tm*U mnd frtqu^M ftcdi. 



1 



(b) Infat V. and amall childran hava no or faw 
i«tth. Thla aiaana tiut thay cannoi aat aolid or 
hard fooda that require ehewinf. Tbarefora^ 
only U^uld or aami-aolid fooda ahouM ba 
aalactad tar tham. If aolid fooda hava to b« 
Vivaft. thay ahould ha prtparad in aoeh a way 
that thay boeoae aofl. Borae fboda do Dot 
bacoana aoft avan aAar much oookinc (a.|.« 
caitait] toufh. fibrotu vafaublai^, thaac abottld 
b« avoided avcD though they ara ouiritioui. 
Boft* cookad caraaU and pulaaa. ballad matahad 
poutoaa. and cookad. maahad. and aievad 
vecatablM are very auitable prtparationa to 
atart with. Do not forg at to add a llttlt oU or 
fat in lha preparation. 




Th9rafor«« glva tham: 
• Both flfowth-pfomottng and 



•nafgy-rich fooda 
• Fooda of aofl. aarni*aolkl 



contiitancy 
• Snnoii but froQuant faods. 



ic) InfanU and youn^ childran bava oiaAtl 
atomacha and tWararorv thay can aat only a 
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Organizing: Summaries 



Below, a second example shows a sumn.a^' from the end of a lesson 
on management in prima,y heal* care. Again, notice how the ,um 
ma^ . written, .^e statements ,re short fnd to the X ^^e " 
Example 1 a box .s used to daw attention to the summar, and 
dashes replace bullets in order to distinguish the main^Zr 
Notice that in Example 2 the box is labelled with the w^ 
summary at the top. This helps to identify what the box is aU 
about. However, in Example 1 this was not used because at the 
begmnmg of the whole unit of Instruction the reader was Infoled 

Z TeZr '"^ ^ ~ In this 

case, telltng the reader ahead of time if and where summaries appear 
and usmg summaries co.»istently p^ludes the need to label ZHne 



cWc Mte.t. ch. co^it," ^ c. .^s . utt of ,h. «il„ probl... 

•« kuUh profclMu. ' t«coyr.,rt co i«rrlrip*t. la .ouiii, th.ir 



Example 2 



••»U1m4 .„ ,h. p.opl,. r»r •J.l. H . ""^l*- «J b« to tolvc eh.. c«a U 
wattiiil CM childt.n. .ml l-prnving w«iot„, f^od.. 



ERIC 



m- PIW,SE or A «A1TM Tt^ TO WORK WITH T«t C0«1UHm 

wo«,Nc una THc cwwuwm hcim dcip LmwiAKOiHc 

WOtXIHC WITH Iki; COWfWfm ICAifS! 

- OflSERVlNC. LISTtNlHC AKO LEAJWlHCt 

- DISCUSSING AND DECIOWC; AND 

- OICAHIZIMC A.*© FARTICIrATlJIC. 
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In summary, there are two ways to use summaries: 

* at the end of instruction 

* continuously alongside instruction 

Summaries help organize learning because they: 

* oven/iew main ideas 

* help readers to realize if they missed anything 

* help them to reaffirm what they know 



Guidelines for Preparing Summaries 

In preparing summaries, remember to: 

1) Only highlight the main points. 

2) Use brief, concise language. 

3) State them in same language used in the instruction. 

4) Insert summaries within small segments of instruction 
rather than putting them at the end of long segments 
where too many ideas have been presented. 

5) Only include ideas discussed in that section. 

6) Use numbers to order steps. 

7) Be consistent where and how you present them. 

8) Tell the readers that there are summaries, where they are 
located, and how to use them for studying. 



Practice Activity 

1) Review educational materials you have designed in the past. Did 
you work sxmimaries into your designs? If you used summaries, 
were they well written and consistent? Were they inserted after 
small segments of instruction? If you did not use summaries, 
should you have? 

2) Review educational materials you are currently designing. Where would 
summaries seem most useful? Could you use them to review any main 
ideas or steps in a procedure? What type of summary would seem most 
appropriate for the subject area and type of person you are targeting? 



Organizing: Examples 



Chf pter 8 
Examples 

At the end of this chapter, you wiU be able to: Chapter oblectives 

1) explain three reasons why examples are important 

2) define two types of examples, and 

3) use model examples and related examples 
in your educational materials. 



What are examples? 



You have explained a new idea and this idea has certain qualities or 
features that make it what it is. Examples are a way of showing the 
features of an idea in an obvious, concrete way. By inserting various 
examples in your materials, you can help readers differentiate the 
similarities (what is) from the differences (what is not) among ideas. 

Imagine you are trying to explain the notion of disease vectois. You 
might convey the idea that vectors are creatures that pass disease 
from one animal or person to another animal or person, and tliat 
people conh-act many serious ilhiesses because of such vectors. The 
concept is that the disease can be spread by insects, or by creatures 
living in the water or on land. Examples can be used to characterize what 
is meant by each of these tiuiee varieties of animal vectore. Your design 
might indude specific types of insects such as mosquitos and tsetse fUes. 
Examples of transmission in water could include guinea worms and 
snails. Examples of land animals might indude rats and dogs. 

There are several kinds of examples to consider and each one has a 
different purpose. We wiU discuss two main kinds of examples: 

1) model examples, and 

2) related examples. 



Exampiss cl«arly 
iiluatrata th« 
fmturas of an 
ld«a 



Two kinds of 
•xamplas, aach 

witli fts own 
purpoaa 
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Organizing: Examples 



Model •xamptes are clear A model example is a clear, obvious case that displays the key features 

cases of what somethlna Is . <■ «^ . 

^ of an idea you are trying to convey. For instance, you are writing a 

section on skin bums. A model example may be a chemical bum 

induced from a spill of acid or another from boiling water or oil. 

These show in concrete terms what are the key features of skin 

bums. It answers the questions, "What is it?" Returning to the initial 

example about disease vectors on the previous page, mosquitos and 

tsetse flies are model examples of insect vectors. 



Model examples should 
Illustrate a range of 
possible situations 



An important feature of using model examples is to give instances 
that are varied. By varied we mean the use of examples that convey to 
readers the scope or range of possible situations related to the idea. 
In explaining about skin bums, model examples would range from 
those induced by adds, alkalines, oils, and boiling water. 



Model examples organize Model examples are important because they tell you wlu: t some- 

the limits of Ideas lu* - r j j . j 

thmg IS. From this you can organize and understand the general 

"boundaries" or limits of an idea. Examples concretely organize the 

parameters of an idea. 



Related examples help to Once your readers have a clear understanding of model examples, 
refine understanding , , ri.ii., 

related examples can be useful m helpmg them to organize their 

understanding of an idea in much finer detail. Related examples 

are those cases that have some of the features displayed by model 

examples, but yet are different. 



Continuing with the instance of skin bums, a related example could 
be severe allergic skin rashes which may have the redness, blistering 
and pain of bums, but are not skin bums. A related example for 
disease vectors might be viruses since they are passed from person 
to person, but they are not considered "animal" like the model ex- 
amples. What other related examples can you think of? 
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Organizing: Examples 



In summary, 

* Examples dearly illustrate the key features of an idea 

• Divergent instances show the range ofpossitjie situations 
' Examples allow learners to organize and understand the 

the general tnundaries' or limits of an idea 

' There are two kinds of SAamples to use: 

1) model examples 

2) related examples 



Guidelines for Preparing Examples 

When preparing examples ask youreelf the foUowing questions 
when you are trying to convey an idea: 

1) Am I using simple, obvious cases? 

2) Am I using more than one example to convey an idea? 

3) Am I using varied instances of model examples to show 
the range or scope of possible situations? 

4) Am I using model examples to set the boundaries of an idea? 

5) Am I using related examples to fin^tune the underetanding? 



Practice Activity 

1) Review educational materials you have designed in the past. 
What kind of examples did you use? How many did you use? Do 
you think the examples helped your readers to organize their 
understanding of the idea you were trying to convey? 

2) Review educational materials you are currently designing? Where 
would model examples help convey the key features of an idea? 
Related examples? Use the five questions listed in the above 
guidelines to direct yourself. 
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Part Four 



Integrating the 
Learning 

The last primary stage of learning consists of 
integrating the organized information into 
what the learners already know. The result 
will be that they will remember and use 
what has been learned at a later point in 
time. So the new information you are pre- 
senting is connected with the existing know- 
ledge they already possess - linking the 
old with the new. The more involvement 
they have with such information, the stronger 
it becomes in memory. 

At the end of Part Four, you will be able to 
explain the importance of and incorporate 
into your educational materials: 

1) practice activities (Chapter 9) 

2) feedback (Chapter 10), and 

3) inserted questions (Chapter 11). 
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Integrating: Practice activities 



Chapter 9 
Practice Activities 



At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: 

1) explain three reasons why practice activities are important, and 

2) incorporate practice activities into your educational materials. 



Chapter objectives 



What are practice activities? 

Practice activities are learning exercises that allow readere to use or 
apply the ideas you are trying to convey. Allowing time for practice 
activities gets them involved with the materials. It gives them more 
time to interact with the ideas. This involvement and interaction time 
helps them to integrate what fliey are leanung, so they can remember it 
more readily. Experts tell us tiiat people learn better when they are 
given the chance to use what is taught rather than just reading or 
hearing about it. When preparing educational materials you must 
allow for the practice of ideas if you want your learners to be able to 
retain information and apply it at a later point in time. 

Think of how you would teach someone about something. Let's say 
you are going to instruct a person on how to dress wounds. You 
would not just talk and talk about how to clean a wound or apply a 
dressing. You would explain about how and why to do it. Along tiie 
way you would demonstrate ti\e method and allow learners to 
actually try it out. Perhaps you Vv ould have them practise tying the 
dressings on different parts of tiie body. Incorporating activities or 
exercises into your designs which give people an opportunity to 
apply an idea is vital to meaningful learning. 

There is a wonderful saying that portrays this notion of practice: 

If you tell me, I forget. 
If you show me, I understand. 
If you involve me, I remember. 



Practic* allows 
raadsrs to uss 
or apply Idsas 



InvolvsnMnt and 
Intsractlon halp 
to intagrats ths 

information 
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Integrating: Practice actimties 



Design practice after short 
segments of instruction 



When presenting ideas, consider designing activities at the end of 
the segment before going on to new ideas. Or if you are discussing 
something procedural, include time to practise the procedure. Prac- 
tice activities are most useful at the end of short segments or units of 
instruction. Notice how in this manual we have inserted practice 
activities after a discussion of each strategy. Practice is less useful if it 
is saved until the end of an entire course or large unit. So continuously 
work in practice activities throughout your materials. Do your 
readers have to read for a long period of time before you give them 
something to do? 



individual vereus group 
practice activites 



There are different ways to think of practice activities when design- 
ing activities. First, there are activities that learners must do alone 
and those that require group interaction. Individual activities might 
include writing short answers or calculating something like pulse or 
respiration rates. Group activities might include such things as 
group discussions or role playing. Deciding between individual and 
group activities will depend on the subject area, learner characteristics, 
and of course the setting. There wiU be situations when one is more 
appropriate and other times when both should be used. There will also 
be times when practice activities are not appropriate at all in certain units 
of learning. For example, theory tmits would not typically have practice 
activities. Do no overload your text with practice activities. 



'Think*' versus "think and 
do" practice activites 



Secondly, there are practice activities that make people just think 
about something and others that make them think and do some- 
thing. For instance, asking readers to list what needs to be covered 
when instructing someone in family planning methods is a "think" 
activity. Asking them to role play with others on instructing some- 
one in family planning methods is a "think and do" activity. 
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"Think" activities are those that get students to analyze, review, 
reflect on, and summarize what they are learning. 'Think and do" 
activities are those that demand more action, like demonstrating, 
role playing, and presenting. Table 1 displays a list of practice activi- 
ties you might consider incorporating into your instructional materi- 
als. In reviewing Table 1, check which activities you use in your 
designs. Do you use a variety of them? Do you use one kind more 
than others? Where do you use practice activities? How long do 
your learners have to read before you give them something to do? 



Integrating: Practice activities 



Which practice activities do you use in your designs? 




use 
often 


use don't 
sometimes use 


wiU 
tiy 


1 ) Analyze a case study 


□ 


□ 


□ 


0 


2) Give examples and ask to 
identify main features 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3) Give poor e)camples and 
ask to correct the errors 


□ 


pi 

□ 


□ 


□ 


4) Reflect on personal 
experiences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5) Write a short answer 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6) Outline a procedure 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7) Group discussions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8) Give a scenario & ask what they 
v«3uld do in that situation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9) Describe moral dilemma and ask 
how they would resolve the conflict 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10) Role play 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11) Demonstrate a procedure 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12) Draw a diasram or man 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13) Design and present a short talk 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14) Calculate or measure something 
like a blood pressure 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



TabI* 1 
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Integrating: Practice activities 



Undoubtedly, the practice activities listed in Table 1 are only a 
partial list of ideas. Your mind is the only limitation. What other 
practice activities can you thirJc of? 

However, when designing practice activities, you must consider 
such things as: 



• subject area 

• learning objectives 

• learner characteristics 

• setting or environment 

• time to spend, and 

• timing of the activities. 



Guidelines for Preparing Practice Activities 



When designing practice activities for your educational materials, 
ask yourself the following questions: 

1) Am I keeping in mind the objectives I set at the beginning of the 
instruction? Do the practice activities help attain the objectives? 

2) Am I carefully considering the kind of learners I am targetting, 
the setting where the learning will take place, and the amount 
of time each practice activity will require? 

3) Am I using practice activities after short segments of instruction? 

4) Am I determining how long students have to read before I get 
them involved in applying or using what they are learning? 

5) Am I using relevant practice activities and not just practice for 
the sake of it? 

6) If there are many ideas, am I designing a practice activity that 
uses or connnects them all? 

7) Am I giving good instructions on how and what to do? For 
instance, how much time to spend, what to circle or underline, 
when to get a partner to work with, etc 



In summary, practice activities: 



* get learners Involved atvl ir^teracting with information 

* help them to remember and use at a later point in fme 
what has been learned 
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Practice Activ .ies 

1) Make a list of practice activities that are NOT included in Table 1 . 
Include those activities you use and new ones that come to mind 
after reading this chapter. Keep the list for future reference. 

2) Review educational materials you have designed and developed 
in the past. Did you include practice activities? How long do 
students have to read before they are allowed time to practice? 

3) What kind of activities would your readers learn the most from 
and enjoy doing? Use the questions on page 80 as a guide. 
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Feedback on how well they have leesr'zad a lesson is vital for those who learn 
their own 
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Integrating: Feedback 



Chapter 1 0 
Feedback 

At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: Chapter obioctlves 

1) explain three reasons why feedback is important, and 

2) use feedback in your educational materials. 



What is Feedback? 



Once the learners have had chance to apply ideas, you should provide 
them with feedback. Tell them how well they did. Feedback is con- 
structive comments and suggestions about how learners do in terms 
of performance. It points out what was both good and weak in their 
perfonnance so they can check and monitor their progress. It is not 
just telling them what they did wrong, but it is balanced with what 
they did right. Without feedback, learners are apt to continue doing 
things the same way. If they happen to be doing things inaccurately, 
this is a serious problem. And if you are designing educaHonal 
materials for health workers who will be teaching themselves (self- 
instruction) and relying solely on those materials, feedback is critical. 



FMdback allows 
laarnars to 
monitor and 
Improva thair 
progress 



Faadback Is critical 
for thoss who learn 
on their own 



So what does feedback look Uke? Most of us are familiar with such 
things as letter grades and marks on school assignments or in 
classes. This kind of feedback told us how well we did in general 
terms. What does the grade "B" or a mark of 80% reaUy mean? How 
does the student know why it was not a grade of "A" or a mark of 
99%? And what about students who attain lower grades, how do 
they know where and how to improve? What if students are given 
comments on their papers like "good " or "weak argument" or "nice 
job"? What does this all mean? What was good? Why and where 
was the argument weak? 

The point is that good feedback is more than just grades or short Feedback Is 
notes of praise. Good feedback contains detailed comments, suggestions, "nd 
advice, and opinions on assignments and work that tells the learner 
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Integrating: Feedback 



Avoid vague, gerwal words specificall}/ where and how to improve. General comments like "weak" or 

''good'' are not helpful and should be avoided. 

Let us take an example. Pretend that a trainee, a Commimity Health 
Worker, is learning about good nutrition for yoimg children. As an 
assignment, the trainee is asked to outline in writing a good diet in 
terms of what, when, and how often infants and one year olds 
should eat. Good feedback might soimd like this: 'The outline was 
good in advising mothers to use foods readily available in the area 
and at reasonable cost. However, it did not take into account the 
religious beliefs and social groups of the area which influence feeding 
practices. How would the outline change if these things were taken 
into consideration?" Feedback that is detailed and specific like this 
will help this trainee to make the changes necessary to improve the 
outline. Good feedback helps learners to continue thinking about 
their work and how to do it differently next time. 



Personalized versus This type of feedback is useful when you are dealing with learners 
prendeslgned feedback f^^e-to-face. This feedback is personalized because you are able to 

react to their work on an individual basis. But what about those 
people who are leanung independently and their only source is a 
textbook or manual? Those who are involved in self-instruction have 
to rely on feedback that is pre-designed for everyone ahead of time. 
As we said earlier, feedback is vital to learners who are working 
alone since this is the only way for tliem to monitor their learning. 
How can you do that? 



If you are designing educational materials for self-instruction, feedback 
can be approached in several ways. For instance, all practice activi- 
ties should be followed by the answers. This is important because 

Give feedback experts tell us that feedback shotdd be given immediately, or as soon 
Immediately after activities 1.1 , , 

as possible after you ask a learner to do something. Some questions 

may have only one correct answer. These tend to be more low level 
questions that ask the learner to list, name, or underline something. 
Other questions have no exact right or wrong answer. There may be 
several ways to respond. In this case, allow your designs to give the 
learners several possible answers to the same problem. Let them see 
other perspectives. This helps them to think about their work from a 
different angle which they can then consider for the next time. 
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Another approach is to insert questions in the middle of a lesson and 
ask learners to respond before reading any further. Once they 
have thought or acted on the question, they can resume reading to 
find out what the answer(s) is/are. Some designs instruct learners to 
stop reading. Other designs use signs Uke horizontal lines or arrows 
to signal that the answer to the question follows. Sometimes the 
answers are written upside down alongside the questioa These suggestions 
are particularly appropriate in preparing materials for seli-instrucUon. 

Good feedback includes not only giving the answers, but also pro- 
vides learners with warning statements or sources of additional 
help. For instance, you might include something Uke, "Compare 
your answer to ours below. If you did not include the symptoms of 
dehydration and coughing, go back anJi read pages 10-14 again 
before continuing with the lesson." This feedback tells the leamere 
that these two symptoms are too important to miss and indicates 
where to review the information. 



Alttrnativ* 
approachM tc 
faadback 
appropriata for 

s«if'inatructlor» 



In summary, feedback: 

' helps learners to monitor and imfyove their ieatmg 
' details and spedfies twhaf and where to improve 
' shoM be given immediately after learning acSvities 
' Is CfWcal tor those v/ho learn and work alone 



Guidelines for Giving Feedback 

When designing feedback, ask yourself the following questions: 

1) Are answers given for all practice activities? 

2) Can learners access the answers after all practice activities? 

3) If*ere is morethanonewaytorespond,areseveralanswere provided? 

4) Is the feedback detailed and specific so that learners can 
monitor and improve their learning? 

5) bfeedback given immediatelyafter leamere are asked to do some thing? 

6) Are warning statements included in the feedback? 

7) Is advice for additional reading include in the feedback? 

8) Is feedback balanced in terms of both strengUis and weaknesses? 
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Integrating: Feedback 

Practice Activities 

1) What are some features of good feedback? List what kind of 
feedback would be most helpful to you if you were the learner. 
For instance, would you want the feedback to be soon after you 
did something (timely) or explained in enougjh detail to be helpful? 



2) Referring to your answer in question 1, review educational materials 
you have designed and developed in the past. Did you include 
feedback? If yes, does yoxu* feedback have the features you listed 
in response to question 1? 

3) Review educational materials you are currently working on. Is 
feedback provided after practice activities? Where else would 
feedback be useful? Use the questions on the previous page to guide yoiL 
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Chapter 11 
Inserted Questions 

At the end of this chapter, you will be able to: Chapter objectives 

1) identify two kinds of inserted questions 

2) explain two reasons why inserted questions are important 

3) identify four places where inserted questions can be used, and 

4) use inserted questions in your educational materials. 



What are Inserted Questions? 



An inserted question is a design strategy that gets readers to think 
more deeply about what they are learning. Questions can be used to 
oblige them to think about something from a different point of view. 
Questions can purposely conflict with what is known, so as to force 
the readers to seek answers to a problem. Questions can make them 
figure out the answer instead of it always being provided for them in 
the instruction. The use of inserted questions is a way of encouraging 
greater reader involvement with the materials. Remember how we 
said in Chapter 10 that practice activities get learners involved with 
the information as a means of helping them to remember it? Well, so 
it is with inserted questions. It gets them involved and interacting 
with the information. Think of it as a brief practice activity. Experts 
tell us that questions are important to learning. 

Where can inserted questions be used? They can be used in several 
areas of your materials. Most commonly, questions are inserted at 
the end of units or short segments of instruction. Sometimes they are 
called Review or Self-help Questions. These may be familiar to you. 

Also common, are questions placed at the beginning of instruction to 
make the learners think about the answers as they begin to study the 
materials. In a way, this is like taking learning objectives and converting 
them into questions. Pre-test questions that try to determine what 
tiie learners know before they begin a unit are also of this type. 
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l«am«rs to think 
mor* dooply 



Qu«8tlont gat 
laarnars Involvad 
with lnformatk>n 



Uaa quaatlona at 
tha and of 

Inatructlon 
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Integrating: Inserted questions 

Change titles to questions Thirdly, consider using titles or headings as an opportunity to pose 

questions. As learners read, they try to answer the question asked 

by the title or heading. We have used this approach-in this manual 

Place questions Lastly, experts tell us that posing questions throughout educational 
throughout Instruction j^^terials helps to keep the readers engaged. For example, questions 

can be inserted in the middle of instruction. When they are reading 
passages in the text, questions cause the learners to stop for a moment 
and think more deeply. Inserted questions are like stop signs we 
find at the comer of street intersections when driving a car. When 
learners read your materials, how long do they have to read before 
you ask them to stop and think about what they are learning? 

Kinds of questions When designing educational materials, not only must you consider 
where to put questions, but also what kind of questions to use. There 
are two primary groups of questions to consider: 

1) low level questions, and 

2) high level questions. 

Low level questions Low level questions are those that ask learners to name, identify, 

and /or explain something. Commonly, these are questions that ask 
them to look back through the material they are using for the answers. 
For instance, you might ask them to list a series of symptoms of a 
particular disease. Or you might pose a question that asks them to 
explain the route of transmission of an inf ectioiAS disease. Inserted 
questions that ask learners to do such things as define, underline, 
discuss, find, or translate are low level questions. 



High level questions In contrast, high level questions are those that require learners to 
think more deeply. Such questions ask them to critique, appraise, 
design, plan, solve, relate, organize or compare something. For 
example, you might ask learners to critique a health survey. Also, 
you might ask them to compare and contrast two approaches to 
health education in small rural commimities. Commonly these are 
questions that require reference to information beyond what is in the 
text. In other words, the leamer must draw on other sources to be 
able to answer these questions. 
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Integrating: Inserted questions 



The difference between the two kinds of questions is how deeply 
you oblige the readers to think about something. It is easier to list or 
explain something than it is to evaluate or design something. Listing 
or explaining are more factual-type questions. Evaluating or design- 
ing are more application-type questions. 



Factual as 
oppoMd to 
application 
.quastlona 



Experts tell us that high level questions are better in helping learners 
to remember information so that it can be used later when it is 
needed. The level of involvement required by higher level questions 
is gieater than that of lower level questions. This is not to imply that 
you should not use low level questions. What kind of questions you 
design will depend on the subject area and type of learners you are 
working with, as well as the objectives you have set. Below, Table 1 
groups additional descriptors that are used in low and high level 
questions. What kinds of questions are you using in the educational 
materials you are currently designing? 



High toval 
questions ar« 
battar for 
remambarlng 



Questions are low or high level 


if they ask students to: 


Low level questions 


High level questions 


define 


judge 


record 


critique 


list 


compare 


underline 


contrast 


discuss 


estimate 


recognize 


create 


explain 


formulate 


identify 


organize 


locate 


solve 


recall 


relate 



Table 1 
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Integrating: Inserted questims 



Examples of inserted On the following pages are two examples of inserted questions. 

questions jj^ggg ^^^.^ dispersed throughout some materials on health educa tion. 

In this case, the designer intended the learners to answer questions 
every two or three pages while reading. Example 1 is taken from a 
section promoting participation with communities. Example 2 is a 
page taken from anotlier section on identif>dng resources for primary 
health care planning. What kind of questions are used in each ex- 
ample? What effect does each question have? Write your comments 
in the note space provided below each example. 

Questions as focal points What did you notice after reviewing Example 1? Your eyes should 

have immediately focussed on the question inserted in the middle of 
the page. The question is posed after a list of reasons are given for 
lack of participation in community projects. It asks the reader to 
think of other reasons not listed there. This is a relatively low level 
question since it asks the reader to list reasons. 

Use of design strategies What else did you notice in this example? This page also uses four 

obvious design strategies which we have discussed in previous 
chapters: boxes, bullets, bold highlighting and spacing. A box is 
used to draw attention to the inserted question in the middle of the 
page. Imagine the effect if the box had been shaded. Bullets point out 
the reasons for not participating and things to do to encourage 
participation. The title at the top of the page is highlighted in bold 
print. Spacing is used to group and separate each of the ideas pre- 
sented. 



What did you find when you reviewed Example 2? As in the first 
example, your attention should have been dravm to the inserted 
question located towards the top of the page. There are two case 
studies on the previous page which you did not see which present 
problems which people have in gaining access to resources. Referring to 
these case studies, the question asks the readers to think about how 
to solve the problem of how health workers can access resources to 
help villages. This is a high level question since it asks them to 
analyze and sa ve a problem. 

What other design strategies did you observe in Example 2? What is 
different from Example 1 is the use of smaller print at the top of the page. 
This is used to distinguish the case studies fron^ the main body of the text. 
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TIht tiMnnMiniiv htaUh cvmmuiet 



Exampi« 1 



Promoting participaition 

Prom your experience you probably know thul ii w oUcn difficult 
to obtain the pariicipation ol* every member, even in small groups. 
Participation by the whole community is still more difficult. Here 
arc some reasons people may give lor not parttcipacing in a 
community projec:. 



• 



*No rnc told me about the project' 
T wos angry: they only told me a few days in advance,* 
*Thcy never thanked me for ihc work I did the last time.* 
'( did not agree with the plan.* 

•The date was the same as the big market in the district 
tQwn. so we couldn't come.' 

•No one told me exactly what I wa* supposed to do.' 

•They never asked me what I thought, so why should I help?* 



Mav« you heard othtr rMtom h»ing given ior not (Mrtkip^Hngf 



To encourage participation, you should try to: 

• Keep people Informed about activities thai arc being planned. 

• Encourage suggestions to be made, directly or through a 
representative, to the planning committee. 

• Set out specific tasks and jobs for everyone. You will need to 
explain the usks and maybe provide some training. People 
should also understand how imporuint their own job is to the 
success of the whole project. 

• Find out on what dale most people will be able to 
participate. 

• Give praise ;And show appreciation to all who help. For 
example you could take a phoiof raph of everyone who helped 
with a project and display ii wh c it can be seen by members 
of the community. 
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Example 2 



running (or h«Mlh «4tuciliun in (irinwry btallh cart 



The villagers were happy to receive Mrs Sandoi' repnrt and began digging 
the well right away Befoip tKey were half-way down lo the depth required 
by ihc plan, they struck waler. Though they ifi*»fj, they could not go 
deeper When Mrs Sandos reported hack to the minibtry. the oHicial said 
thai he would nm give any help now, because the well was not dug 
oci(»iU»ig it» ihe plan< Mrft SandOJ tried to explain the probiem. but the 
officer would not listen. Mrs Sandtis wa^i embarasied to return home with 
Ihe had news and, when she did, the villagers accujfd Ik*i ot lyin|» They 
pave up Interest m the pro|ecl and todiiy they Mill have no reliable well 



Think about these two ttoriei. What could Ihe two l^alth workers have 
done to /nakt a better link between vlllafe and reiourcef 



Actually there arc several ihing$ that you can do lo assist 
individuals, groups, and whole cominuniiies in icarntng to link up 
with resources. First you must supply background information 
that will help people lo make an cfTcctivc link. Such Information 
should mcludc: 

• Names of agencies, organizations, and individuals that have 
resources. 

• Description of type of resources provided, 

• Location of the resource agency. 

• Special requircmenis the agency may have before giving 
resources. 

Selecting the best resources 

Discuss the bcncfiis and difficulties that might come with each 
resource and what is best considering the culture and needs oi* the 
communiiy itself. The people Involved should make the decision. 
Do not force an idea on the people. 

tKpbratory visit 

The cominuntty will learn more about the resource If u visit is 
made to the agencx that ha.<; the resource. While vou mov provide 
sonir background information, it is bcllcr if ihe people learn at 
first hand what the resource agency offers. 

Vou should not go to the resource agency olone. If the villagers 
arc noi conndcni enough to go by themselves, vou can go m\h 
them the firsi time. But they musl soon learn to go bv 
themselves. If vou arc working with n group, the group mav send 
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In summary, inserted questions are Important because: 

* tfwy get learners thinking more deeply 

* they oblige them to become more involved with the information 

There are two kinds of inserted questions: 

1} Low level questions 
2) High level questions 



Guidelines for Preparing Inserted Questions 



When preparing inserted questions ask yourself the following: 

1) What level of questton do I want to use: low level (factual) 
or high level (application)? 

2) Do the questions match what I am trying to achieve in the 
objectives? 

3) Where do I want to put questions: At the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of the instruction? 

4) How long do learners have to read before they are asked to 
stop and think about something? 

5) If questtons are designed throughout the instruction, are they 
evenly paced? 

S) Are there are variety of questions? Or are the questions asking 
readers to do the same kinds of things all the time? 

7) Do the questions require answers from the materials being 
used? 

8) Do the questions require answers from related materials? 

9) Do I provide good instruction on how and where to answer 
questions? 



Important 
consldoratlons 
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Integrating: Inserted questions 

When designing educational materials^ think about using questions 
in the beginning, the middle and at the end of a segment of instruc- 
tion. Each part of the text is appropriate for different types of 
questioxts for different purposes: 

1) At the beginning of a segment of instruction, consider: 

• using pre-test questions that evaluate the readers' 
previous knowledge of the subject 

• phrasing learning objectives as questions, or 

• using exploratory questions that readers can't answer 
yet, but tliey will be able to at the end of the instruction. 

2) in the middle of a segment of instruction, you may choose to: 

• use "stop and think'* questions and n^ke sure tliey are 
evenly paced throughout the instruction. 

3) At the end of a segment of instruction, think about using: 

• review or self-help questions that review what 
should have been learned, or 

• post-test questions that are similar to pre-test 
questions so that a comparison can be made with 
how learners have improved after the instruction. 



Practice Activities 

1) Review educational materials you have designed and developed 
in the past. Did you use questions throughout your materials? 
Where did you use questions? What kinds of questions did you 
work into your design? 

2) Review educational materials you are currently working on. Can 
titles or headings be turned into questions? Can questions be 
inserted at the end of units or small segments of instruction? Are 
there places to insert questions throughout the instruction? Use 
the guidelines and suggestions above to help you. 



I '.'6 




Part Five 



Putting It All Together 




Thus far we have been talking about various 
design strategies you can use to make your 
educational materials more effective. If your 
instruction is well designed, your readers are 
most hkely to learn what it is you intended for 
them to know. Part Five discusses where to use 
these strategies in the beginning, middle or end 
of your educational materials. 
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Chapter 12 

Using Design Strategies 



At the conclusion of this section, you will be able to: Chapter objectives 

1) group design strategies into things to do at the beginning, 
middle and end of instruction. 

2) Select the best location in the text for their use. 



What to do at the beginning, middle and 
end of instruction 



In the eleven previous chapters we have discussed and practised 
insbructional design theory using ten major design strategies. These 
strategies can help you design and develop better educational materials. 
Better or more effective materials promote successful and enjoyable 
learning experiences. However, this does not mean that you should 
use all of the strategies in all of your designs. As we said earlier, the 
key is not in the strategies, but in how and where you decide to use 
them. Your decision to use or not use a strategy will depend on the 
subject area and types of learners you are working with. There can 
be several approaches to any one design. 

In desigmng educational materials, it may be helpful for you to think 
of these strategies as things you do at the beginning, middle, and end 
of instruction. On the following page. Table 1 groups the various 
strategies according to where in the instruction you would use them. 
Use this checklist as a guide when designing your materials. 

Design strategies, to use at the beginning ^ot a segment of instruction, 
prepare the learners for what is to come. They give guidance on how 
and what to learn from the upcoming instruction. Two strategies 
that do just this are learning objectives and advance organizers. Learning 
objectives tell the readers what to expect. This helps them to assume an 
approach that will attain these expectations. Similarly, advance 
orgaruzers guide the readers to think in a particular framework. This 
helps them to be more receptive to understanding the material. 



Th« key Is how 
and wh«r« you um 
dMign strategics 
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Beginning strategies 
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Middle strategies Strategies in the middle of a segment of instruction help readers to 

direct themselves through the materials and scan and select information. 
Ultimately they are using the information to learn what it is you 
intend for them to know and do. Remember, they are learning on 
their own. You are not there to tell them what to do. Therefore, you 
need to tell them clearly what is important to leam and what to do to 
learn it. Design strategies that help to do this are signals, margin 
call-outs, examples and inserted questions. For instance, verbal 
signals can direct learners to the ordering of a procedure or empha- 
size main ideas that should not be missed. Examples can help them 
understand the boundaries of new ideas. 

End strategies At the end of a segment of instruction, strategies are useful in bring- 
ing the learning together in such a way that it can be remembered 
aaid used later. Such strategies to use at the end of instruction in- 
clude summaries, practice activities and feedback. Sxmimaries 
review the most important points. Practice activities provide learners 
with an opportunity to apply what they are learning by getting them 
involved with the material. Feedback on such practice activities 
allows them to monitor and improve their learning. 

Major guidelines When designing your materials, guide yourself by asking these 
questions: 

1) What can I do to help focus the learners' attention? 

2) What can I do to help organize the instruction to promote 
leaiTiing? 

3) What can I do to help facilitate integration to promote 
learning? 

Follow these questions by asking yourself: 

4) What strategies can I use at the beginning of the instruction 
to get learners ready for what is coming? 

5) Wliat strategies can I use in the middle of the instruction 
to tell them what is important to learn and what to do to 
leam it? 

6) What strategies can I use at the end of the instruction that 
can bring the learning together in such a way that it can 
be remembered and used at a later point in time? 
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Design Strategies 


Beginning 


LJ 


learning oDjectives 




n 
LJ 


aavance organizers 


lvIluQI6 


□ 


margin call-outs 




□ 


visual signals 




□ 


veroai signals 




□ 


model examples 




□ 


related examples 




□ 


inserted questions 


tnu 


□ 


siunmaries 




□ 


practice activities 




□ 


feedback 



Table 1 



Remember, there is really no right or wrong way, but rather what is 
most appropriate for what you are trying to put across through the 
materials you design. What do you want your learners to know and 
do? Who are your learners? What strategies are most useful for 
attaining your goals? You are the key to using design strategies 
successfully. This manual is just a basic discussion, but don't let that limit 
yoa Hiink of different ways to use what is presented here. Be aeative! 

On the following six pages is one example of a unit of learning that 
uses some of the strategies we have discussed. It is a unit designed 
for Community Health Workers on tuberculosis. Review the unit 
and identify the strategies that are used on each page. As you read 
Example 1, ask yourself what aspects of the instruction you like the 
most and least. Are tha-e any parts you would have done differently? 



B« creative! 
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Example 1: 
First page 



Unit 11 

Tuberculosis 



I 
I 



Tuberculosis (Tfl) is a chronic disease. This means it can go 
on for several months or even a few years If It is not treated 
at all or if it is not treated properly. 

Tuberculosis usually affects the lungs and causes the patient 
to cough and spit. In severe cases it causes the patient to 
cough up blood. In children end young people it can affect 
the bones, brain ^ and other organs. 

Everybody should knov^ that tuberculosis Is dangerous, and 
may cause death. It can spread from one person to others. 
The people need to knov/ that patients with tuberculosis can 
be cured with drugs, and that the disease can be prevented. 



Learning objectives 

After studying this unit, you should be able to: 

1 Explain to the people how tuberculosis is spread and how to 
prevent it. 

2 Decide what to do with a patient who is coughing and spitting. 

3 Ask a patient to cough up sputum into a bottle or any other 
container, and send it for examination to the health centre or 
hospitaL 

4 Send to the health centre or hospital an adult patient or a sick 
child who has signs that suggest that he or she may have 
tuberculosis. 

5 Follow up a tuberculosis patient (and the patlent^s family) after 
the health centre or hospital puts him on drug treatment. 
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Tub«rc4Jlo«lft 



How tuberculosis sprsads and how it can b« provented 

Howpcopto cafch tuberculosis 

When people live or work with other people who have tuberculosis 
of the lungs and who are coughlno and spitting there is a danger of 
catching tuberculosis. A patient who coughs can spread the germs 
of tuberculosis into the air. Other people who breathe the same air 
can breathe In the germs» and In this way catch the disease. This 
disease is especially dangerous to young children who have not 
been immunized with BCG vaccine, and to other non-Immunized 
people who are weak and badly led. 



Second page 




How to preranr f£/liercii/os/s In your community 
Explain to the people that: 

• All newborn babies and young children should be immunized 
against tuberculosis with the BCG vaccine. Thi3 may cause a 
slight wound which will heal without any treatment. The vaccine 
gives good protection. 

• Anyone who has a cough for more than three weeks and who 
coughs up and spits biood, and has pain In the chest or difficulty 
in breathing should come to see you. You should send such a 
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Third page 



Keaptng the lamUy healthy 



patient to the health centre or hospital. After that person returns 
Irom hospital, visit him regularly to make sure that he Is taking 
the medicine as told by the doctor. 

People who have TB should cover their mouth with a handker- 
chief when they cough and shobld not spit on the ground. They 
should spit into an old cloth or paper or leaf or anything else 
that can be burned after use. 




People. especiaUy children, should 
not be allowed to go too near 
people who are coughing 



i 



What to do with a patient who Is coughing and spitting 

ttthe patlont has been coughing ontf spitUng tor lmt$ than three 

weeks 

{1) If there is fever (see Unit 24). 

■ advise the patient to rest for a few days 
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Fourth page 



TulMirculonlt 



m give aspirin for 3-5 days (see Annex 1, Medicines). 
(2) If there is no fever. 

■ advise the patient to rest for a few days and to keep warm. 

After 3-5 days, the patient should have improved and you do not 
need to do anything else. If there Is no improvement, send him to 
the health centre or hospital. 

If th0 p^tiMt hMB bemn coughing mnd spitting tor more than throm 

WQ9kt 

This could be a serious illness. Always send this patient to the 
health centre or hospital, and ask him to come back to see you 
afterwards. 

If the patient does not or cannot go to the health centre or hospital, 
ask him to cough up some sputum into a clean bottle or jar, write 
his name and address on the bottle, and send it to the health centre 
or hospital for examination. The health centre should send you the 
results of the examination along with a supply of drugs to treat the 
patient and the family, and instructions on how to take the drugs. 

People who live with a patient who coughs and spits may catch the 
illness. They should also be examined at the health centre and told 
to come to see you if they have fever or If they start coughing and 
spitting. 

Other people with coughing illness who must go to the health centre 
or hospital at once 

Send lo the health centre or hospital: 
(1) any person who: 

■ has blood in his sputum 

« has a bad smell in his sputum 
• has lost weight 

« feels hot and sweats a lot at night 
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Fifth page 



Kt«pIno the family healthy 



(2) any person who has a coughing disease, with or without any of 
the above signs, and who is working or has worked in a dusty job 
(for exampie. in a mine, gravei works, construction site, quarry) 

(3) any child or young person who has been unwell for a few 
weeks and has some or all of the following signs: 

m is always tired 

■ does not want to play or work 

• does not want to eat 

■ is becoming thin 

• is sometimes feverish 

m sometimes has a bad cough. 

Find out from the health centre if these people have tuberculosis. 
Visit them regularly to make sure that they are taking their 
medicines properly. 

In the case of a young person or a child, apart from visiting him or 
her regularly, you will have to ask for your supervisor's help In 
finding out from whom the child got the disease. Also, see which 
other children are in danger of catching the disease from the same 
person. Ask your supervisor what else you can <io. 

Advise the family of the child on how to look after him. Also, tell 
the schoolteacher about the disease. The child may have given the 
disease to other children at school. 

Follow up a TB patient and the patient's family 

When a TB patient comes back home from the health centre or 
hospital, he should bring with him enough medicines to last several 
months and instructions on how to take them. Ask him to show you 
these. 

Explain to the patient that if he wants to get well he must take the 
medicines regularly. 
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Sixth page 



Tub«rculo«i« 



Visit the patient every 2 or 3 weeks to make sure that ne Is taking 
the medicines as prescribed. Ask the family to help him to 
remember to do so and to check that he does take them. Also 
remind the patieni when he will have to go back to the health 
centre or hospital for check ups (usually every 3 months). 

Make sure that any children and young persons living or working 
with a TB patient are immunized against TB, and are examined at 
the health centre or hospital if they start coughing and spitting. 
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First page: As you read over the previous six pages of the tuberculosis unit, you 
should have noticed that it contains several design strategies. First, 
Introduction the lesson begins with an introduction to the disease tuberculosis. 
The introduction presents orUy new information to the student in 
three brief paragraphs. If the introduction had also reviewed previous 
information the student had already known, it would have been 
more like an advance organizer. To focus attention on to the intro- 
Box duction a box is used. 



Learning Objectives 
Numbering 
Bold highlighting 
Spacing titles 



Five learning objectives follow the introduction. Numbering is 
helpful in signalling where one objective begins and the other ends. 
Also on this first page, notice the use of bold print of titles. The main 
title at the top of the page is about twice the size of the sub-title 
found in the middle of the page. Usually unit and chapter titles are 
larger than other titles appearing within each of these sections. 



Consistent spacing What can you say about the spacing on this page? The consistent 
spacing between the paragraphs in the introduction and learning 
Spacing to group Ideas objectives is enough to separate and group ideas. In addition, the 

spaces create ''breaks" where the learners can stop in their reading. 
There is a larger space between the mam title and introduction and 
again between the introduction and learning objectives. This helps to 
separate the page clearly into three distinct areas. Looking at your 
notes, is there anything else you noticed? 

Second page: Moving onto the second page of the tuberculosis umt, what did you 
Bold highlighting find? Here, three titles appear in bold print to mark different ideas 
Bullets on the page. Also, square-type bullets are used to draw attention to 
Box two main ideas at the bottom of the page. A box frames an illustra- 
tion of a child being immunized which directly relates to what is 
said in the paragraph above it. The paragraphs are short in length 
and are made up of many short, easy-to-read sentences. Notice again 
Consistent spacing the spacing. Spacing is consistent and helpful in grouping informa- 
tion. Did you note anything else here? 
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Third page: 
Bullets 
Box 

Italic highlighting 
Bold highlighting 



On the third page, there are agedn square-type bullets that highlight 
two ideas. A box is placed around a second picture which illustrates 
a point made in the paragraph directly above it. Notice the use of 
italic print within the box to emphasize a caution about children. 
Titles continue to appear in bold print to distinguish various areas. 
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The fourth page employs bullets to focus attention to six ideas. They 
highlight a list of briefly stated recommendations and symptoms. In 
contrast, notice how the bullets on the previous two pages are 
placed next to short paragraphs. Also, these bullets are indented 
whereas those on page two were on a level with the margin. Bold 
printed titles, short paragraphs, and consistent spacing are similar to 
what we said about the first three pages. Are there any other obser- 
vations you can add here? 

What do you see on the fifth page? Bullets highlight a list of six 
symptoms near the top of the page. Above this, numbering is used 
to point out when to send someone to a hospital. The paragraphs are 
brief with spacing between each to mark one from another. As you 
scan the page, you should readily see eight distinct areas on this 
page created by such spacing. What else did you notice? 

Lastly, the sixth page concludes with two short paragraphs. What 
can you say about the entire imit? What seems most striking in this 
unit is the consistent use of spacing to group and separate informa- 
tion. It makes learning easier. Scanning and selecting information is 
easier. Secondly, the author used short, direct sentences. Sentences 
that are concrete and to the point. These sentences are then grouped 
into brief paragraphs that convey only one or two ideas at a time. 
This also makes learning easier. 



Fourth page: 
Bullets 

indented spacing 
Bold highlighting 
Consistent spacing 



Fifth page: 
Bullets 
Numbering 
Spacing to group 

IdMS 



Sixth page: 
Spicing to group 

IdMS 

Short sentences 
Brief paragraphs 



The design is simple, yet effective. Notice that the unit did not use 
all the design strategies in one lesson. This particular unit used only 
some of the design strategies we discussed in this manual. Does the 
design allow you to scan and select information readily? Does the 
design allow you to learn more successfully and enjoyably? How 
would you react to this unit if you were a Community Health 
Worker who had to learn about tuberculosis? 
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Practice Activities 

1) Review educational materials you have designed in the past. 
What design strategies did you use on each page? Use the 
checklist (Table 1) at the beginning of this chapter as a guide. 
After reading tl\is manual, would your design look different? 
If yes, what kind of changes would you make? 
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Glossary 



Glossttty 



Action word A word or verb that implies doing something that one can directly 
observe. ' 

Advanc* organlzsr One or two paragraph(s) that concisely present the main ideas 
and relate what the learners already know to the new ideas in the upcomlne 

instruction. 

Box A type of visual signal that serves to draw attention to words or phrases. It is 
like a picture frame. 

Bullat A type of visual signal that serves to draw attenHon to main ideas, steps in a 
procedure, and other things that can be listed or grouped in some way. It looks like 
a large full stop found at the end of sentences or a small square box. 

□•sign strataglas Techniques based on how readers learn that promote more 
successful and enjoyable learning experiences. 

FMdback Helpful comments that are given to learners after their performance on 
something. It construrtively points out what was both good and weak in the 
performance so that they can check and monitor their progress. 

Focua To draw the learners' attenHon to what it is you want them to leain. If the 
reader is not attentive to something, learning cannot take place. 

Highlighting A type of visual signal such as underlining or bold printine that serves 
to draw attention to a word or phrase. 

Insartad quaatlons QuesHons placed throughout educaHonal materials which 
oblige learners to think more deeply about the information. 

Instructional dasign The preparaHon of educational materials with a purpose in 
mind and making that purpose clear to learners as to what and how to learn. This 
improves the chances of learning taking place. 

Intagrallon The more involvement learners have with informaHon, the longer it 
stays in their memory. Through such involvement they can remember somethinft 
IS^w'^ °^ i^criticiil if learning is to 

Laarning objactlva A brief acHon statement thatdescribeswhatleamers will be able 
to know and do at the end of the instruction. 

Margin call<»lit Important words, Htles, and /or brief definiHons that are found at 
page instruction. They are like notes in the right or left margins of a 

Modal axatnpla A clear, obvious case that illustrates the key features of an idea vou 
are trying to convey. ' 

Organlza To arrange ideas into a logical pattern that makes learning easier and 
enjoyablefor learners. This improves the chances that they will learn what needs to 
be learned. 

Practica AcHvities or exercises that give learners a chance to use or apply what is 
taught in order to help to integrate their learning. 

Ralatad axampla A case that is not an obvious example of an idea that is being 
conveyed, but has some of the key features which help to fine tune the learners^ 
understanding. 

Shading A type of visual signal that serves to draw attention to information, such 
as shadowed, hatched or coloured boxes, or using different coloured pages. 
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Glossary 

Spacing A type of visual signal that serves to draw attention to Information and 
allows the readers to scan information easier. 

Stages of learning Experts say to have meaningful learning one must be attentive 
to, understand, and remember the information. 

Summary A biief statement that highlights the most important ideas stated in a piece 
of instruction. 

Vague word A word that can have many meanings and implies doing something 
that cannot be easily observed. 

Verbal signal A word or phrase that directs the learners to what is important and 
in what order to learn it. 

Visual signal An attention-drawing device, such as a box around several important 
sentences or a line under a key word that focusscs the learners' attention on what 
is important. 
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Reading Sources 



Reading Sources 



The following is a list of sources you may consult for additional 
information on the various areas presented here. These references 
were selected because the language style is easy to read and imderstand. 



Hartley J, Designing instructional text, London, England: Kogan 
Page Publishing, 1985. 

Kemp J E, Dayton D K, Planning and producing instructional media. 
New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1985, 

Mager R R Preparing instructional objectives. Belmont, CA: 
Lake Publishers, 1984, 

Robinson F P, Effective study. New York, ^JY: Harper & Row, 1970, 

Rowntree D, Teaching through self-instruction: How to develop open 
learning materials. New York, NY: Nichols Publishing, 1990, 

Thomas E L, Robinson H A. Improving reading in every class: 
A sourcebook for teachers. Boston, MA: AUyn & Bacon, 1982. 
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